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PHILIP FRENEAU IN CHARLESTON 
By Lewis LEARY 


The University of Miami 


When the American Revolution was over, Philip Freneau, who 
had devoted his most strenuous efforts for the past six years to 
bolstering the patriot cause with vitriolic prose and verse, was 
faced with the problem of finding a place for himself in the hurly- 
burly of post-revolutionary America. He had been a poet, political 
satirist, literary hack, and newspaperman in New York and Phila- 
delphia—with no satisfactory economic success. Now he was 
employed in the latter city as a clerk in the Post Office Department. 
But there seemed little opportunity for him there. The year 
before, in 1782, his brother Peter had settled in Charleston. He 
wrote to Philip regarding the opportunity there. “I think,” he 
advised, “there is a fine opening for a printer.” Only the securing 
of type in South Carolina at that time seemed discouraging. “I 
made a diligent search,”’ Peter wrote, “and soon learned there was 
none for sale.”” Neverthless, he promised his brother, “I will make 
further inquiry.” The inquiry, however, came to nothing? 
Philip Freneau remained in Philadelphia. 

Two years later, he did go to South Carolina, to Pacolet Springs 





1 For details of Freneau’s early life, see the present writer’s forthcoming 
biography, That Rascal Freneau, (Rutgers University Press, 1941). 

2 Peter Freneau to Philip Freneau, December 21, 1782 (MS letter owned by 
Mr. Edmund S. Freneau, Summit, N. J.) 
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near Spartanburg, for “the recovery of his health.”* Soon he was 
in Charleston, where Peter Freneau had already become a sub- 
stantial member of the commercial community. There, over the 
signature “K” Philip Freneau contributed verses to the Columbian 
Herald. Then, putting his unsuccessful literary career behind him, 
he set out in partnership with his brother upon a new series of 
enterprises. “Most of those who attended to it,” he later said, 
“would not allow my verses to be good. I gave credit to what I 
deemed the popular opinion and made a safe retreat to the solitary 
wastes of Neptune.’”* Thereafter for four years he who all through 
his adult life had been a controversialist, avoided controversy of 
any sort. It was as Captain Freneau, a crusty and singularly 
perspicacious tar, that he became known to his contemporaries. 
Charleston was his principal port of call, and the newspapers of 
Charleston from 1786 to 1790 contain the first printings of his 
most important poems of that period. 

As master of the sloop Monmouth,’ the schooner Goodluck,® the 
sloop Industry,’ and finally the fine, fast sailing schooner Columbia,® 
he plied up and down the Atlantic coast. Freed from the compul- 
sion of newspaper satire, he wrote lightly, trivially. Only occa- 
sionally, as in “The Wild Honey Suckle,” printed on July 6, 1786 
in the Columbian Herald, did he achieve literary distinction. Nor 
were his serious poems popular. It was the lighter verse, the jolly 
and rollicking satires on contemporary men and manners, such as 
“The Drunken Soldier,” “The Roughish Shoemaker,” and “On 
the Virtue of Tobacco,” which were reprinted from the newspapers 
of Charleston in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond. As a result of these verses Philip Freneau became known 
as the “Peter Pindar of America,” a talented writer to whom rhyme 


3 Note to “The Invalid” in Freneau’s Poems Written and Published during 
the American Revolutionary War, Philadelphia, 1809, II, 211. In the City 
Gazette, February 9, 1788, the poem is said to have been “written in 1785’’, and 
in the New York Daily Advertiser, May 26, 1791, to have been written in Charles- 
ton. 

4 Philadelphia, Freeman’s Journal, July 1, 1789. 

5 See the Charleston Evening Post, January 21, February 6 and 16; the Colum- 
bian Herald, February 16; and the City Gazette, February 20-March 1, 1786. 

6 Pennsylvania Herald, August 15, 1787. 

7 Charleston Morning Post, May 20, 1787. 

8 City Gazette, February 21, 1788. 
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came easily. Perhaps at no period of his life was he more popular. 
Certainly at no period in his long writing career did he more faith- 
fully avoid controversial matters. 

But Philip Freneau could not avoid controversy long. In 1790 
he left the seafaring life to return North as a journalist. For ten 
years, then, he devoted himself, perhaps with too much loyalty, 
to the cause of Jeffersonian republicanism, an active, though con- 
sistently unsuccessful newspaper editor. When in 1800 it was 
clear that Jefferson had won his long fight against the Federalists, 
Freneau retired once more from controversy, came again to Charles- 
ton,? where he became an active contributor to the City Gazette, 
of which Peter Freneau was now the owner. Peter lent him money, 
gave him advice, and finally entered partnership with him in 
another trading vessel. Late in 1802 we find Philip Freneau 
master of the schooner John, owned by Peter Freneau of Charles- 
ton, and plying between Richmond and New York." A few 
months later, the schooner was in Charleston, offered for sale;™ 
and Philip Freneau was in command of a new and larger vessel, the 
brig Washington, fitted for the Azores wine trade.” It was the 
poet’s most ambitious maritime undertaking, and he did not do 
particularly well at it. Twice during the next year he made the 
long voyage,'* and neither time did the profits from his cargo prove 
as large as he had expected. By the summer of 1804 the brig had 
a new master and Philip Freneau had returned once more to the 
North. 

The contributions of Philip Freneau to the newspapers of Charles- 
ton do not add materially either to the literary reputation of that 
city or, except for “The Wild Honey Suckle,” to the poet’s own 
literary fame. Nevertheless, from 1785 to 1806, in the intervals 
between his spurts of active participation in controversy in the 
North, he spent a great deal of time there: he looked upon Charles- 


®Freneau’s MS record of voyages, in his copy of James Robertson, Prin- 
ciples of Navigation (Rutgers University Library). 

10 Trenton True American, November 20, 1802; see also the Charleston Times, 
April 26, 1803. 

1 City Gazette, April 25, 1803. 

12 City Gazette, May 11, 1803. 

13 Freneau sailed from Charleston on May 8, 1803, and January 21, 1804; 
see the City Gazette, May 11, 1803, and January 22, 1804. 

4 See Ibid., July 23, 1804. 
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ton as a refuge from the fierce political bickerings of New York 

and Philadelphia. 

In addition to the writings listed below many other occasional 
poems are (particularly during his periods of residence between 
1785 and 1790) much in Freneau’s manner and were printed in the 
City Gazette and the Columbian Herald. I have included in the 
present listing, however, only those which are undeniably his, and 
have indicated below each poem where it later appeared, in other 
newspapers and in the poet’s collected editions. 

“To the Author of some extraordinary poetical pieces,” Columbian 

Herald, September 14, 1785. 

Signed “K.” 

“To Satiricus,” Columbian Herald, September 30, 1785. 

Signed “K.” 

New Year’s Verses for 1786. (Written for the Carriers of the 

Columbian Herald.) 

BSD. Copy: New York Historical Society. Reprinted as “A 

Newsman’s Address,” Poems (1795), pp. 303-04. 

“The Poetaster,” Columbian Herald, January 12, 1786. 

Signed “‘K.” Reprinted as “On the Folly of Writing Poetry,” 

Poems (1786), pp. 38-41; as “Epistle to Sylvius: (On the folly 

of writing Poetry.),” (1795), pp. 426-38; and as “To Sylvius: 

On the Folly of Writing Poetry,” (1809), II, 278-80. 

“Literary Importation,” Columbian Herald, January 16, 1786. 
Signed “K.” Reprinted: Massachusetts Centinel, February 3, 
1790; Poems (1786), pp. 145-46; (1795), p. 305; and (1809), 
II, 207. 

“Lines written at the Pallisades, near Port-Royal, in the Island 

of Jamaica—September, 1784,” Columbian Herald, February 2, 

1788. 

Reprinted: Poems (1786), pp. 176-79; as “Port Royal,” (1795), 

pp. 295-97; and as ‘“‘Written at Port Royal, in the Island of 

Jamaica—September, 1784,” (1809), IT, 194-97, 

“The Prisoner,” Columbian Herald, February 16, 1786. 

Signed “K.” Reprinted: Pennyslvania Packet, March 9; Daily 

Advertiser, March 23; Charleston Morning Post, April 18; Political 

Intelligencer, May 3, 1786; American Museum, January, 1787, 

pp. 71-72; General Advertiser, May 29; Daily Advertiser, June 5, 
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1792; New York Weekly Museum, June 28, 1794; Kentucky 
Gazette, January 10, 1798; Poems (1786), pp. 72-73; (1795), 
pp. 86; and “By H. Salem,” (1809), IT, 134-35. 

“The Newsmonger,” Columbian Herald, February 20, 1786. 
Signed “K.” Reprinted: Pennsylvania Evening Herald, 
March 29; Charleston Morning Post, April 11, 1786; American 
Museum, February, 1787, p. 160; Freeman’s Journal, Febru- 
ary 21; Pennsylvania Packet, February 22; Daily Adveriiser, 
March 8; Massachusetts Centinel, March 10, 1787; Poems (1786). 
pp. 147-49; (1795), pp. 310-312, and (1809), II, 184-86. 

“The Lost Adventurer,” Columbian Herald, March 6, 1786. 
Signed “K.” Reprinted as “The Lost Sailor,” Poems (1786) 
pp. 14-15; as “Argonauta: Or the Lost Adventurer,” (1795) 
pp. 299-301; and as “The Argonaut: or Lost Adventurer,” 
(1809), II 201-02. 

“The Wild Honey Suckle,” Columbian Herald, July 6, 1786. 
Signed “K.” Reprinted: Pennsylvania Packet, July 22; Free- 
man’s Journal, August 2, 1786; Massachusetts Centinel, Febru- 
ary 10, 1790; Miscellaneous Works, p. 152; Poems (1795), p. 95; 
(1809), I, 148; New-York Weekly Museum, May 21, 1814; and 
in Specimens of American Poeiry, pp. 286-87. 

“The Drunken Soldier,” Columbian Herald, July 10, 1786. 
Signed “K.” Reprinted: Freeman’s Journal, July 26; Massa- 
chusetts Centinel, August 9; New-York Journal, August 10, Ameri- 
can Herald, August 21; Connecticut Courant, August 21, 1786; 
Gazette of the State of Georgia, February 14, 1788; Philadelphia 
Museum, May 26, 1798; Miscellaneous Works, pp. 154-55; and 
Poems (1795), pp. 317-18. 

“The Roughish Shoemaker, In Imiatation of Watts’s Indian 

Philosopher,” Columbian Herald, July 13, 1786. 

Signed “K,”’ Reprinted as “Few Honest Coblers,” Miscellaneous 
Works, pp. 79-80; and as “Parody on Dr. Watts’s Indian Phi- 
losopher, or Few Honest Cobblers,” Columbian Herald, April 24; 
New Hampshire and Vermont Journal, May 2; Newark Gazette, 
May 14, 1794; and Philadelphia Tickler, December 16, 1807. 

“A Parody on Sappho’s Ode: Blest as the immortal Gods is he, &c. 

Addressed to Old England,” City Gazette, January 28, 1788. 
Reprinted as “Rinaldo’s Complaint: To the fair Shopkeeper,” 
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National Gazette, August 22; Philadelphia Mail, August 23; Diary, 
August 27, Weekly Museum, November 17, 1792; as “To Clarissa: 
A handsome Shop-keeper,”’ Poems (1795), pp. 364-65, and (1809), 
II, 224; and as “To a handsome Milliner,” Port-Folio, Octo- 
ber 31, 1807. 

Untitled verse, City Gazette, January 30, 1788. 

Reprinted with the following note: “Mr. Printer, The following 
copy of Verses came accidentally into my hand:—I am told it 
was written by Captain Freneau, and addressed to a Young 
Quaker Lady, that went passenger in his vessel to Georgia, to 
reside in the Western parts of that State. A. B., Daily Adver- 
tiser, August 26; Impartial Gazette, August 30; Pennsylvania 
Packet, September 2; Freeman’s Journal, September 3; Brunswick 
Gazette, September 9; Independent Gazetteer, September 9, 1788; 
and as “To Lydia,” Poems (1795), pp. 297-99, and (1809), 
II, 198-201. 

The Exile (Several of the thoughts in the following stanzas are 

taken from Lord Bolingbroke’s Reflections on Exile, written about 

the time of his banishment to France in 1715.), City Gazette, 

February 2, 1788. 

Reprinted as “The Banished Man,” Daily Advertiser, Septem- 
ber 1, 1790; National Gazette, December 1; Baltimore Daily 
Repository, December 6, 1791; Poems (1795), pp. 23-24; and 
(1809), II, 46-47. 

“The Invalid. Written in 1785,” City Gazette, February 9, 1788. 
Reprinted: Daily Advertiser, May 26, “‘written at Charleston”; 
Columbian Centinel, June 8, 1791; Poems (1795), p. 317; (1809), 
II, 211-12, “occasioned by his visit at Pacolet Springs in South 
Carolina for the recovery of his health.” 

“Modern Devotion,” City Gazette, June 23, 1788. 

Reprinted: National Gazette, December 5; Freedman’s Journal, 
December 7; Federal Gazette, December 7; Daily Advertiser, 
December 12; Connecticut Courant, December 19, 1791; Boston 
Argus, January 13; Kentucky Gazette, January 28, 1792; Colum- 
bian Museum, August 16, 1796; New York Weekly Museum, 
May 19, 1798; Poems (1795), p. 100; and, “By Hezekiah Salem,” 
(1809), I, 154-55. 

“On the Virtue of Tobacco,” City Gazette, June 25, 1788. 
Reprinted as “On Tobacco,” Maryland Journal, January 2; 
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Massachusetts Centinel, February 14, 1789; Daily Advertiser, 
July 31, Freeman’s Journal, September 8; City Gazette, Septem- 
ber 13, 1790; as “Lines written upon a paper of Tobacco,” 
National Gazette, November 7; Daily Advertiser, November 10; 
City Gazette, December 5, 1791; New-York Weekly Museum, 
September 15, 1792; and as “Tobacco,” Poems (1795), 1.125, 
and (1809), I 199-200. 

“A Yankee Epistle Written at sea,”” December 1788, City Gazette, 

April 16, 1789. 

Also printed as “Lines Written at Sea. Addressed to Miss , 
New Jersey,” Daily Advertiser, April 15, 1789. Rewritten as 
“Polydore to Amanda (Written at Sea), Daily Advertiser, 
February 10, 1701. Reprinted: Freeman’s Journal, July 6; 
General Advertiser, February 15, 1701; as “Philander to Amanda,” 
Poems (1795), pp. 181-82; and as “Florio to Amanda,” (1809), 
I, 236-38. 

“A View of Columbia,” City Gazette, November 28, 1789. 
Reprinted: Daily Advertiser, December 30, 1789; as ““Lysander’s 
Retreat,” Poems (1795), p. 320; and as “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
(1809), IT, 218-19. 

“To Harriet,” City Gazelte, November 30, 1789. 

Reprinted: Daily Advertiser, January 3; Pennsylvania Mercury, 
January 19, 1790; and as “To Cynthia,” Poems (1795), p. 365; 
and (1809), II, 224~25. 

“Lines formerly written in a tavern at Log-Town in the Pine 

Barrens of New-Jersey,”’ City Gazette, December 8, 1789. 
Reprinted as “Lines descriptive of a Tavern in Log-Town, a small 
place in the Pine Barrens of North Carolina,” Daily Advertiser, 
February 19; Massachusetts Centinel, April 7, Freeman’s Journal, 
May 27; City Gazette, September 9, 1790; as “Stanzas Written 
at Leaving an Inn, in North Carolina. By Philip Freneau,” 
New-York Journal, September 17; Boston Argus, September 30, 
1791; as “Log Town Tavern (The following was composed some 
years ago at a small Inn, situated in a remote and desert part 
of Carolina. A very incorrect copy having appeared in a North- 
ern Newspaper, the subsequent Stanzas are now published as 
written by the Author),” National Gazette, November 7; Daily 
Advertiser, November 12, 1791; as “Log-Town Tavern,” Poems 
(1795), pp. 301-03; and “By Hezekiah Salem,” (1809), II, 203-06. 
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Untitled verse, City Gazette, December 10, 1789. 

Reprinted as “The Bird at Sea,”’ Daily Advertiser, February 21; 
Massachusetts Centinel, March 6; Pennsylvania Packet, March 24, 
1791; and as “The Wanderer,” Poems (1795), p. 354-55. 

“The Procession to Columbia,” City Gazette, December 14, 1789. 
Reprinted: Daily Advertiser, December 30, 1789; and Poems 
(1795), p. 321. 

“On the present situation of the theatre in Charleston,” City Gazette, 

January 8, 1790. 

Reprinted as “The following Stanzas were lately written in 
Charleston, (S. C.) on the situation of their theatre—all diver- 
sions of the stage being now prohibited by law, within the limits 
of the city,” Daily Advertiser, January 8, 1790. Reprinted: 
Pennsylvania Mercury, January 26, 1790; as ‘The Distrest 
Theatre,” National Gazette, November 21; Daily Advertiser, 
November 28, 1791; Poems (1795), pp. 351-52; and (1809), 
II, 240-41. 

“Father Dobbin’s Complaint,” City Gazette, January 15, 1790. 
Reprinted: Daily Advertiser, February 6; Connecticut Courant, 
February 11; Pennsylvania Packet, February 11; New-York 
Journal, February 18; Freeman’s Journal, February 24; New 
York Magazine, February, 1790, p. 117; Massachusetts Centinel 
Extraordinary, March 10, 1790; Poems (1795) p. 10; (1809), I, 
41-42; The Columbian Songster, p. 42; and as “Farmer Dobbin’s 
to the Buck-Suitors,” National Gazette, August 25; General 
Advertiser, August 27, 1792. 

Untitled verse, City Gazette, January 16, 1790. 

Reprinted as ‘“‘A Columbian Dialogue. Supposed to have been 
written by Capt. Freneau,” Daily Advertiser, February 11; 
Pennsylvania Mercury, February 13, 1790; and as ‘“Sangrado’s 
Expedition to Sylvania,” Poems (1795), pp. 321-22. 

“A Characteristic sketch of the Long Island Dutch (From the 

Rising Empire, a poem),” City Gazette, February 2, 1790. 
Reprinted: Daily Advertiser, March 4, 1790; New York Weekly 
Museum, May 20, 1795; and as “A Batavian Picture,” Poems 
(1795), pp. 18-19, and (1809), I 40-41. 

“Stanzas Occasioned by the Death of General George Washing- 

ton,” City Gazette, January 10, 1800. 

Signed “Myrtilla.” Reprinted: Argus, February 12, New York 
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Journal, February 15; and as “Stanzas upon the same subject 
with the preceding,” Poems (1815), I, 156-58. 

“To the Memory of General George Washington,” City Gazette, 

January 15, 1800. 

Signed “Sylvius.” Reprinted as “Stanzas to the memory of 
Gen. Washington, who died Dec. 14, 1799,” Poems (1815), 
I, 154-56. 

Elegiac Stanzas To the Memory of Edward Rutledge, Esq. late 

Governor of the State of South-Carolina,” City Gazette, January 

30, 1800. 

Reprinted: Poems (1815), I, 26-28. 

“Lines on the Federal City,” City Gazette, December 18, 1800. 
Reprinted as “On the Federal City,” Poems (1815), I, 3435. 

“On a View of the Planet Jupiter and His Moons through a large 

telescope,” City Gazette, December 20, 1800. 

Reprinted as “On a Nocturnal View of the Planet Jupiter, and 
Several of his Satellites, through a Telescope,” Poems (1815), 
I, 221-22. 

New-Year’s Address./From the Carriers of the City Gazette./to 

their generous customers./January 1, 1801./ 

Bsd. in Freneau’s manner; bound with College of Charleston 
file of City Gazette. 

“To the Citizens of South-Carolina,” City Gazette, January 5, 1801. 
Detailed defense in prose of Freneau’s relations with Jefferson; 
signed “Philip Freneau, Charleston, Dec, 31, 1800.” Reprinted: 
American Citizen, August 11; and Aurora, August 14, 1801. 

“Stanzas written at Ortava, in view of the Peak of Teneriffe, 1804,” 

City Gazette, July 9, 1804. 

Reprinted: New York Weekly Museum, August 25, 1804; and as 
“On the Peak of Teneriffe, 1804,” Poems (1815), I, 177-78. 

“Stanzas Written at the Island of Madeira in April last, on the 

fatal and unprecedented torrents of water which collected from 

the Mountains, on the 9th of October, 1803, destroyed a con- 
siderable part of the city of Funchal, and damaged, to a great 
amount, several plantation, towns and villages in that neighbour- 

hood,” City Gazette, July 2, 1804. 

Reprinted: Poems (1815), I, 171-76. 
“Lines occasioned by reading the first number of Doctor Shecut’s 
Flora Carolinaensis, lately published in this city,” in John L. E. W. 
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Shecut, Flora Carolinaensis; or, a Historical, Medical, and Economi- 
cal Display of the Vegetable Kingdom; according to the Linnaean, or 
Sexual System of Botany (Charleston, 1806), II, 381-82. 
Said to be “From the pen of Capt. Philip Freneau who was 
lately in this city,” and to have appeared in the City Gazette. 


I have not found the newspaper printing of this poem. 
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Edited by Paut R. WEIDNER 
(Continued) 


II 


Sometime in the month of October, 1802 [1801?], I commenced 
copying a very large picture for Mr. West. The subject, Lord 
Clive’s Embassy to the Court of the Mogul. 

I accompanied a Lady, Mrs. Williamson, to visit the famous 
Hospital of Bedlum. Among several wretched objects (and one 
who fancied himself the Prince of Wales, & drew checks upon the 
Bank of England for immense sums of money) was the unfortunate 
creature Hatfield, who fired at the King in Drury Lane Theatre:! 
though from his appearance I should never have supposed him 
insane. Perhaps it may be Politic to suppress the belief of the 
possibility of a serious attempt upon the life of the King. It may 
be wise to make the perpetrater a madman, and his attempt of 
course, a madman’s. Note—This attempt was made a few days 
after my arrival in London. 

In the evening Mrs. Williamson and I went to Drury Lane 
Theatre, where we saw Kemble in his celebrated character of Rolla 
in the play of Pizarro: and Mrs. Siddons, in the Character of Elivra.? 

To the Theatre I frequently resort, the most lasting source of 
real enjoyment to me. Kemble seems to have lavished all his art 
and exertions upon Hamlet. In this Character, he must stand 
unrivaled. But in many other characters, particularly in Richard 


1 The “unfortunate creature” was James Hadfield, a madman, whose attempt 
on the life of George III. occurred May 15, 1800. A full contemporary account 
of the affair is given in a despatch from London, printed in the Charleston City 
Gazette, Tuesday, June 22, 1800. 

2 John Philip Kemble, as Rolla, and Mrs. Sarah Siddons, as Elvira, in Sheri- 
dan’s adaptation of Kotzebue’s Pizarro, first acted May 24, 1799. See J. 
Boaden: Memoirs of the Life of John Philip Kemble... Philadelphia, 1825, 
vol. II., pp. 390-394; Percy Fitzgerald: The Kembles ... London, n. d., vol. IL., 
pp. 5-6. 
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the Third, Cook® becomes his formidable Rival. Cook possesses 
versitility of Character. Kemble seems calculated only for grave 
and majestic performances; he can no more fill the character of 
Petruchio, than a Folstaff, although I have seen him attempt the 
former. The great misfortune with regard to Cook, is, that he is 
so intolerable a drunkard. No dependence can be placed on him. 
The managers in order to have him play, are frequently compelled 
to guard him like a Culprit. 

The Theatres abound with Comic Characters. Munden, Banis- 
ter, Fausett &c and Johnson, in the Irishman,’ are not to be excelled. 
Young Siddons promises to do honor to his family in the profession 
of the Stage. Edward Kemble,® (I have met in private several 
times at Dr. Pierson’s) though an elegant and accomplished young 
man, yet seems not calculated to shine as an Actor. Stephen 
Kemble I saw at Bath, play Folstaff without stuffing—and truly 
in that character, he stands unrivaled:’ I believe he attempts 
nothing else. 

The Drury Lane and Covent Garden Theatres are open during 
the winter season, & they play every night. The Hay Market is 
only open during the summer months and is an agreeable place of 
resort during that time. I have witnessed there some very fine 
performance, although the first-rate Actors are generally amusing 
themselves in different parts of England, & seldom condescend to 
play there. It is used however as a good school. 

In June 1802, I made an excurtion to Oxford. Was favored with 


8 George Frederick Cooke (1756-1811). See William Dunlap: Memoirs of 
the Life of George Frederick Cooke, Esq., New York, 1813. 

‘White is here listing the great English comedians of the period: Joseph 
Sheperd Munden (1758-1832); John Bannister (1760-1836); John Fawcett 
(1768-1837); and John Henry Johnstone (1749-1828). 

5 Henry Siddons, the son of Mrs. Sarah Siddons, became an actor against the 
advice of his mother. “He lived to repent it heartily... His mother was 
pleased with his first performance, and pronounced it a very respectable first 
success. More impartial judges, however, found it very mediocre... He 
never made any figure and soon took up the simpler role of managing a theatre.” 
Fitzgeral, op. cit., II, pp. 24-25. 

6 Edward Kemble is not to be identified either in the records of the Kemble 
family or in the works of those who have written about them. 

7 Cf. Fitzgerald, op. cit., vol. IL., p. 109. 
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a letter of Introduction from Mr. West to Mr. De La Motte,® who 
resides there. I was very politely received by him, and conducted 
through all the Colleges and shown some valuable collections of 
very fine Paintings of different masters, I was particularly struck 
with the extent of the famous Bodlceian Library, & filled with 
admiration at the invaluable stores of Science which it contains. 
The feelings on one’s first entrance into Oxford, are truly worth 
enjoying—one seems transported into a... [Ms. defective]. One 
fancies, from the majesty of the objects and the innumerable spires 
which overtop each other, that he is about to enter a Grecian City, 
nor indeed is the delusion removed on entering, for then the magnifi- 
cence of the Buildings, the Gothic architecture, the grey and 
venerable hue which reigns on every object, added to all which, 
the reverence & respect which we naturally feel towards those 
sanctuaries of Learning, from their antiquity, all conspire to sup- 
port the delusion, & add a new and inexpressible charm to all we 
behold. Nor do even the peculiar habits of the Students, with 
their gowns and trenchers, contribute a little to the general decep- 
tion. I dwelt with more admiration & delight upon all I saw at 
Oxford, than upon any scene I had till then ever witnessed. There 
are still to be seen some of the antient ramparts which once sur- 
rounded the Town, which are remarkable for their construction, 
being calculated particularly for archers slingers &c the use of 
fire arms not being then known. The many delightful walks and 
enchanting retreats in and about Oxford, are well calculated to 
invite study, and promote contemplation. I never felt so much 
like a poet, as when breathing the air of this enchanting place. 
Some of the finest pieces by Sir Joshua Reynolds are to be seen 
here, painted on glass. The[y] adorn the windows of the —— 
Chapel.® 

A very fine marble statue of Sir William Blackstone is seen at 
the Bodileian [Bodleian] Library. 


8 William de la Motte (1775-1863), painter of landscapes, sea-scapes, and 
architectural pictures, had been a pupil of Benjamin West. See Gordon Good- 
man, ‘William de la Motte,” DNB (1888), vol. XIV., pp. 302-303. 

9 Sir Joshua Reynolds designs, executed in stained glass by Jervis, are in the 
chapel of New College, Oxford. See James Northcote, Memoirs of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, London, 1813, pp. 268-274. 
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The Botanic Garden is extensive & apparently in great perfec- 
tion. 

The garden of——attracted my attention for its novelty, it 
being laid out & ornamented after the dutch style, with the trees 
cut and trimmed into various phantastical shapes & forms. 

The Astronomical Observatory, is a beautiful & remarkable 
building, & admirably situated for the purpose for wh[ich] it is 
intended; we pass this in going out towards Woodstock & Banbury. 
In entering from London, we pass Magdalen Bridge... [Ms. 
defective]. There are two other bridges. High Bridge and Folly 
bridge, both over the Jsis. 

The Radcliffe Library is a most supurb and magnificent building. 

My friend De La Motte & I never failed of an evening to make 
excurtions into the Country about Oxford, principally to visit the 
various ruins of castles & palaces, of which there are many. One 
in particular, about 3 or 4 miles from Oxford, which afforded us 
much pleasure, from listening to the tales of its being haunted. 
The Lady of the Castle is said to have been murdered here by her 
Lord.° We were shewn the winding staircase down which she 
was thrown, & had her neck broke, also the vault in wh. she was 
laid in state. The ruins of this Castle called Dudley Castle are 
peculiarly fine in many respects. Only one part or wing of it was 
fitted up and inhabited. As we returned that evening we stoped 
at the Castle gate through curiosity. I there saw a young man, 
who begged for sixpence, and observed with great satisfaction 
depicted in his countenance that he only had eleven weeks more to 
remain and then he wd. be liberated. It is happy for us all, that 
we measure & estimate evil by comparison. 

The Theatre at Oxford is externally a most beautiful building, 
adorned with Corinthian pillars, and various Statues and other 
ornaments. I did not see the inside of it, but am informed that it 
is peculiarly beautiful. The ceiling is covered with Allegorical 
Paintings—vide Dr. Plott’s Natural History of Oxfordsh[ire]. 

The Ashmoleane [Ashmolean] Museum, founded by Elias Ash- 


10 The death of Lady Dudley (Amy Robsart), wife of Robert Dudley, later 
earl of Leicester, occurred at Cumnor Hall in 1560 under circumstances which 
still remain a mystery. The treatment of the story by Sir Walter Scott, in 
Kenilworth, is perhaps the one best known to modern readers. 
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mole Esqr. Windsor Herald in the reign of Chas. 2. It was erected 
& finished in 1682, by Sir Christr. Wren." It contains many 
valuable antiquities, medals, natural curiosities and a few good 
paintings. 

The Clarendon Printing Office stands near the Theatre. A 
Magnificent structure, consisting of two stories. The Street 
front has a noble Doric Portico, whose columns equal the hight of 
the first story. The back front is adorned with three-quarter 
columns of the same dimentions, & a statue of the Earl of Claren- 
don. On the top of the building, are the statues of the Nine Muses. 
Here, Bibles & Prayer books are printed, under the privilege & 
appointment of the University. 

Built A. D. 1711 for the... [Ms. defective]... from the sale 
of Lord Clarendons History of the Revolution. 

The University consists of not less than twenty two Colleges: 
Magdaline [Magdalen] College, Queen’s College, University, 
All Souls, Brazen-Nose [Brazenose], Hertford, New College, Wad- 
ham College, Trinity, Baliol [Balliol], Saint John’s, Worcester, 
Exeter, Jesus College, Lincoln, Oriel, Corpus Christi, Merton, 
Christ Church, and Pembroke College, all which, are magnificent 
in appearance aud munificently endowed by their various founders 
and benefactors. 

Several Halls or Inns; they are not endowed or incorporated; 
their salaries arise from the room rent of the Houses. The first 
in order of Antiquity is Alban Hall; it was a house of Learning in 
the reign of Edward Ist. 

St. Edmund’s Hall—established about the reign of Edward 3rd; 
it has a Library, Refectory and Chapel. 

St. Mary’s Hall—Erasmus, Sir Thomas More and Sandys the 
Poet, studied in this house. 

New Inn Hall, A. D. 1545. 


11 One of Wren’s most recent biographers, C. Whitaker-Wilson (Sir Chris- 
topher Wren, His Life and Times, New York, 1932) asserts that though the Ash- 
molean is one of the buildings commonly ascribed to Wren, there is no docu- 
mentary evidence to substantiate the fact. That the building was completed 
in 1682 is confirmed by Anthony a Wood: Athenae Oxonienses (ed. Bliss), 
London, 1820, IV., p. 358. Dr. Robert Plott, whose Natural History of Oxford- 
shire (1677) White himself refers to, was first curator of the Ashmolean. See 
Richard Garnett, “Elias Ashmole,” D N B, IT. (1885). 
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Magdalene [Magdalen] Hall—This Seminary boasts the educa- 
tion of Lord Clarendon the celebrated Historian. 

June 7th 1802 

We visited Blenheim Castle, the seat of his Grace the Duke of 
Marlborough. It is situated but a little way from Woodstock, a 
beautiful little market town about seven or eight miles from Oxford. 
From this town we enter into the Park thro[{ug]h an elegant Portal 
of the Corinthian Order, whence a most beautiful prospect breaks 
upon the view. The magnificent Palace of Blenheim, embowered 
amidst loftly oaks—a beautiful chinese Bridge, which is boldly 
thrown across a Lake, seen from the eminence at wh[ich] we enter, 
across a rich & luxuriant Valley, added to many other beautiful 
objects which catch the eye, compose indeed a most enchanting 
prospect. This noble Edifice was constructed by Sir John Van- 
brugh, of whom Addison says, “Lay heavy on him Earth, for he 
has laid many a heavy load on thee”. The style of antient for- 
mality is still observed, in having a Porter at each gate. We went 
through the whole Castle, and were indeed highly gratified with the 
sight of some of the finest performances of painting. It would be 
impossible to enumerate all the fine pictures &c which adorn the 
interior of this noble Palace: but I must particularly remark a few. 
In the bow window room, among many things worth notice, is 
seen some very fine tapistry, representing some of John Duke of 
Marlborough’s battles; one represents the Battle of Blenheim. 
In the room called the East Drawing room, is an admirable Bac- 
chanalian Piece, by Rubens. This apartment very supurbly 
furnished with Crimson Damask. 

In the Blue drawing room, furnished with blue damask, An 
inimitable picture by Vandyck of Time cutting Cupid’s Wings. 

In what is called the winter drawing room furnished with Coque- 
licot Silk, one of the most admirable performances of Vandyck— 
of Lord Stafford [Strafford] and his Secretary some little time pre- 
vious to his execution—a most masterly performance in every 
respect. 

The Saloon, calculated for a retreat in the warmest weather, being 
lined with marble. The different co{m]partments represent 
different nations, in their different habits & modes of dress. The 


2 This remark—part of a rimed epitaph—is incorrectly ascribed to Addison. 
It was written by Dr. Abel Evans. 
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ceiling is remarkable for a fine emblamatical painting by La Guerre 
of the Duke in the midst of his victories stopped by Peace & Time, 
reminding of the rapidity of his own flight. 

Then come the State apartments, begining with the drawing 
room to the right of the Saloon. The State drawing room. The 
State Bed Chamber. 

The Library is truly a magnificent apartment... [Ms. defec- 
tive] 183 feet containing 24000 volumes, allowed to be worth 
£ 30.000, and considered the best private collection in England. 
The Books are kept under gilt-wire lattices. 

At one end is a fine marble statue of Queen Ann by one Ryesbrack, 
on the Base is this Inscription: To the Memory of Queen Anne,/ 
Under whose Auspices/ John Duke of Marlborough/ Conquered/ 
And to whose Munificence/ He and his Posterity/ with Gratitude/ 
Owe the possession of Blenheim./ A.D. MDCCXLVI. [rule.] 

I had almost forgot to mention, that in the Dining room, is an 
admirable production of Sir Joshua, representing the Duke and 
Duchess of Marlborough & six of their children. A pleasant little 
anecdote was told me relative to the painter. Her Grace, after 
this piece was finished, was making some remarks & criticisms, 
which Sir Joshua’s good taste taught him to disapprove, and while 
the Duchess was exclaiming against the work (for not having 
flattered her enough it seems) Sir Joshua, made her a thousand 
conjés, and thanked her for the compliments she was pleased to 
lavish upon his performance Sir J was deaf, & he availed himself 
of his infirmity in this instance, to avoid the necessity of altercation 
with a Lady Critic, of all critics the most intolerable. 

From the Library we pass a suit of rooms to the Chapel, one of the 
wings of the Palace in which there is a grand marble monument to 
the memory of the old Duke & Duchess. They are represented 
with their two Sons, who died young as supported by Fame & 
History. 

The Altar Piece represents Our Saviour taken down from the 
Cross. 

The China room is furnished with a collection of Dresden China, 
presented the late Duke by the King of Poland, as a compliment 
in return for a Pack of Stag Hounds. 

The Park is eleven miles in circumference and the Gardens are 
beautified and adorned with the utmost art and ingenuity. Every 
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object about them is placed to the utmost advantage, and well 
calculated to captivate the beholder. Lakes, Cascades, Bridges, 
Grottoes, fountains, and temples rise alternately and present them- 
selves in the most agreable manner to the eye, and at length are 
lost amid the shade of immense forest trees, which chiefly bound 
the prospect ...[Ms. defective] every side. “In this Park orig- 
inally stood a Royal Palace, where King Etheldred called a Par- 
liament. Alfred is sayd to have reported Boetius de Consolatione 
Philosophie while resident here.* Henry I enclosed the Park with 
a Wall, the greater part of wh[ich] is now remaining. His suc- 
cessor Henry II, principally resided at this seat, & erected in the 
Park a house, encompassed with a Labyrinth of extraordinary con- 
trivance, for the habitation of his concubine fair Rosamond.” 
This retreat is now called Fair Rosamond’s Bower. 

Edmund, the second Son of Edward I, was born in this palace, 
& thence he was denominated Edmund of Woodstock. Princess 
Elizabeth, was kept a prisoner here, under the persecutions of 
Q. Mary. The Palace remained till the reign of Chas I. Two 
Sycamores now grow where it stood. 

The Park & Manor of Woodstock with other appurtenances, 
with the concurrence of Parliament, were granted by Q Anne in 
the 4th Yr. of her reign, to the Duke & his Heirs, in recompense of 
the many illustrious Victories obtained under his command against 
the French and Bavarian Armies particularly at Blenheim. It 
was granted under a singular feodal Tenure: That on the Anniver- 
sary of the Battle, a Herald should at the hour of one, precisely, 
mounted on a white steed, and armed Cap a pie present a white satin 
flag at Windsor Castle. 

In the Park is erected a stately monument, or Column of 130 
feet in height; on the top of it, is a statue of the Duke. On one 
side of the Pedestal is the following inscription, written as it is 
supposed by Lord Bolingbroke: The Castle of Blenheim was 
founded by Queen Ann/ In the fourth Year of her Reign/ In the 
year of the Christian AZra 1705/ A monument designed to per- 
petuate the Memory of the/ Signal Victory/ Obtained over the 
French and Bavarians,/ Near the Village of Blenheim,/ On the 
Banks of the Danube/ By John Duke of Marlborough/ The Hero 
not only of this Nation, but of this age;/ Whose Glory was equal 


* From M. S. in the British Museum [White’s footnote]. 
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in the Council and in the Field/ Who by Wisdom Justice Candour 
and address/ Reconciled various and even opposite Interests;/ 
Acquired an Influence/ Which no rank, no Authority can give/ 
Nor any force but that of Superior Virtue:/ Became the fixed, im- 
portant centre/ Which united in one common Cause/ The prin- 
cipal States of Europe,/ Who by Military Knowledge and irre- 
sistible Valour/ In a long series of uninterrupted Triumphs,/ 
Broke the Power of France/ When raised the highest, when exerted 
the most;/ Rescued the Empire from Desolation/ Asserted and 
confirmed the Liberties of Europe. [rule] 

As we strolled in the Park, we surprised a little faun. It suf- 
fered us to play with it for some time, then suddenly took alarm, 
and was lost in the thicket in an Instant. We then went on to the 
habitation of the Keeper of the Park, a decent and commodious 
habitation, in the obscurity of the Forest. We returned late that 
evening to Oxford, admiring as we rode the enchanting scenery 
which presented itself to us on all sides. The Town of Oxford, 
with the surrounding Country, viewed at a distance, affords the 
most enchanting scene imaginable. 

At another time, we made an excurtion to Godstow Nunnery also 
a few miles from Oxford, chiefly remarkable as the place in which it 
is said that the Fair Rosamond was buried. We were here shewn 
by a venerable old man, who tottered along by the help of his 
Crutch, the subterranious passage, through which it is reported 
that the Prince used to visit his fair. The old man informed us, 
that when he was a boy, he had often gone a great way along the 
arch, but that now it was too much choaked by brush & dirt, 
besides many parts of it had caved in. This passage is believed 
to have gone as far as Woodstock as is before mentioned, the dis- 
tance of several miles. 

Some of the walls of this Nunnery are still remaining. A small 
house more resembling a barn, our old guide pointed out to us as 
the Chapel in which Rosamond was buried. 

The following inscription I found engraved on a marble slab in 
this Chapel. I transcribe it for its singularity. 

“Rosamond, the fair Daughter of Walter Lord Clifford, Concu- 
bine to Henry II, poisoned by Queen Elianor, who, some think, 
according to History, died at Woodstock, where King Henry had 
made for her a house of wonderful working, called a maze, touching 
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that matter. This house or maze was originally named, or a 
which was thought to be a house wrought like unto a knot in a 
Garden called a Maze, so that no man or woman might come unto 
her unless they were instructed by the King, or such as were held 
right sacred by him. It was commonly said that the Queen came 
unto her by discovering a clue of thread or silk, so dealt with her 
that she lived not long after; but when dead she was buried at 
Godstow, in a house of Nuns, near Oxford, with these verses upon 
her tomb.” 

“Hic jacet in tomba [tumba] Rosamanda [Rosamunda] non 
rosa mundi, non redolet, sed olet, quae redolere solet.” 

“The rose of the world, but not the clear flower,/ Is now here 
graven to whom beauty was lent,/ In this grave full Dark now is 
her bower,/ Whereas her life was sweet & redolent/ Tho once most 
sweet, most fouly doth she stink/ A matter good for all who on her 
think. [rule]'* 

Our minds were so much occupied by admiration and curiosity 
at what we saw the day we visited Blenheim Castle, that we had 
little time for anything else. De La Motte informed me as we 
were walking home this evening, some particulars as to the domestic 
concerns of the present family of Marlborough. 

The present Duchess is said to be a most proud and imperious 
woman, and very little beloved. The Duke, is an innocent good- 
natured creature, possessing but in a slight degree the virtues & 
nothing of the energy of his ancestor. He is altogether under the 
absolute controul of his wife. Two of their daughters have 
married directly against their will. The first who married has been 
totally discarded, and lost with her husband and children in 
wretchedness and poverty. The Duke had visited his child and 
discovered a disposition to be reconciled, but her relentless mother 


18 The fair Rosamond story seems to have appealed strongly to White. The 
quotation which he notes as having been taken from Rosamond’s tomb, to- 
gether with the doggerel translation of the Latin verses, occurs verbatim in the 
last pages of White’s sketch book. During his visit to the tomb, White also 
made two pencil sketches, the first labelled ““Godstow Nunnery,” the second, 
“The chapel in which Rosamond is interred.” 

Literary treatments of the Rosamond legend are numerous. It is also pre- 
served as history in John Stow’s Chronicles (ed. of 1580, p. 212), which follows 
Trevisa’s translation of Ralph Higden’s Polychronicon. 
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would never consent to receive to her arms, one who had been 
guilty of the enormous crime of marrying a plebian. 

The second daughter, being fascinated with, the Chaplain & 
private tutor to the family, consented to elope with him, & made 
an assignation to meet him at Oxford. She stole away, and walked 
all that distance on foot. After being married they returned to 
throw themselves at the feet of their Parents, but the Cup of their 
iniquity was full. They were desired never to appear in their 
presence again. 

While I was at Oxford, a melancholy accident occurred. A cer- 
tain young man being very much enamoured of a young lady there, 
had for a long time paid his addresses to her, and had constantly 
been rejected till, at length, believing his suit altogether fruitless, 
in a fit of despair he threw himself into the Icis, and put an end to 
his existence. 

I passed three weeks most highly to my satisfaction at Oxford, 
daily making it a point to visit some of the various colleges, and the 
innumerable curiosities of the Place. Saturday June 26th 18[0]2. 
I took my seat in a very crowded stage for the Town of Birmingham, 
where I arrived that night about sun set. As I drove into the 
town, one of my fellow passengers, an intelligent talkative man, 
pointed out to me a very elegant mansion, gardens, grounds &c. 
&c. belonging to a Mr. —— a Buckle maker, and who had amassed 
by his trade alone an immense Estate. My impressions of Bur- 
mingham are unfavorable. It appears to be a filthy place, though 
it seems to possess much opulence. Some stately and magnificent 
buildings, and a scene of great industry. It contains several 
churches, one in particular very elegant, with a beautiful and 
stately steeple. Also several very fine public Buildings. The 
Theatre here is small but extremely neat and commodious. I 
here for the first time saw young Mr. Siddons perform in a new 
play of Lewis’s which made its appearance last winter in London 
called 4 He also performed in Hamlet. The Streets in the 
upper part of the town are regular, and well built, and paved 
throughout with round flat stones, which renders walking in the 





14 A play by M. G. Lewis, entitled Alfonso, King of Castile, was first performed 
at Covent Garden, London, on January 15, 1802. It is probable that it was this 
tragedy which White saw in Birmingham, though there was no Siddons in the 
original cast. For Henry Siddons, see note 5, supra. 
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City, except to one well used to it extremely painful and disagree- 
able. I walked a great deal into the surrounding Country, which 
is very beautiful & variegated with hill and dale. The Town from 
a distance forms a beautiful and picturesque appearance. 

I here saw a sturdy old gentleman who walked firmly and 
briskly along, who I was told was by trade a coppersmith, and was 
ninety six years of age. From his appearance, he promised to live 
twenty years longer. 

After remaining a week or a little better at Birmingham, War- 
wickshire, I sat out in the Stage for Shropshire, to visit My friend 
John Moultrie Esqr. at his Seat at Aston Hall.” I started alone 
in the Mail, but before I had gone far we took up a Lady and her 
daughter. She was a beautiful, and well informed woman, and 
she rendered my journey most interesting and agreeable. We 
put up together at an Inn, in and the next day proceeded on 
to Shiffnel,!® a small Village in Shropshire, where with great reluc- 
tance we parted with each other. She informed me she was a 
Widow, that she resided in Wales, where she was about returning, 
and very politely invited me to accompany her, and spend some 
time with her. But Mr. Moultries seat was in sight, and already 
was his footman in waiting to conduct me up to the house. She 
was indeed a most interesting little widow. 

In the society of this Gentleman and his amiable wife I passed 
six weeks highly to my satisfaction. The whole time was spent in 
gaiety, & in partaking of those amusements which this beautiful 
country at this delectable season of the year is capable of affording. 
We visited, together with a large party of Ladies and gentlemen, 
the famous Reakin,!’ a mountain of considerable hight. At the 
foot of the Reaking we bespoke a dinner, at a small decent Inn, 
then all proceeded to ascend. The ascent is extremely sudden, 
and viewed at a distance, this mountain (if it be in every respect 





8 This John Moultrie (1764-1823) is to be identified as the son of Dr. John 
Moultrie and Eleanor Austin Moultrie, daughter of Captain George Austin. 
John (the son) married Catherine Ball, daughter of Elias Ball, formerly of Wam- 
baw Plantation, South Carolina, afterwards of Bristol, England. Aston Hall 
was bequeathed to John Moultrie by his grandfather, Captain Austin. See 
“The Moultries of South Carolina,” This Magazine, V. (1904), pp. 248-250. 

16 The modern spelling is Shifnal. 

17 That is, the Wrekin, an isolated extinct volcano. ‘‘All friends round the 
Wrekin” continues to be a famous toast in Shropshire. 
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entitled to the name) seems to spring abruptly from the earth: the 
ascent therefore is very tiresome. I frequently supposed that the 
point to which I was making, was the utmost summit, but being 
arrived there, another, still higher would present itself to my view, 
till at length being mounted on the top, one of the most enchanting 
scenes imagination could depict presented itself to my view. Hill 
& dale, appeared to rise and fall in endless succession at my feet. 
Towns and villages, ruined Monasteries, Castles and Abbeys, 
presented themselves in every direction to my sight. Rivers and 
lakes lost sometimes apparently among forests, and intercepted by 
hills, then shooting away into the distant landscape, present to the 
view, as it were a mere streak of christal, that (“A step, methinks 
might pass the stream”’) till at last all seem to be lost and blended 
in one endless horizon. The day was uncommonly clear and bril- 
liant, and we were enabled to see to the distance upwards of thirty 
miles, on either side of us. We saw far into Wales, and many of 
its famous mountains were particularly pointed out to me. After 
we had sufficiently regaled ourselves with this delicious sight, we 
descended to the inn below, and partook of something more sub- 
stantial, which we relished the more, in consequence of the keen- 
ness with which we enjoyed the former repast; a standing toast 
here is, ‘All our friends round the Reakin.” We returned late 
that evening, and my Friend Moultrie, having enjoyed his glass 
that day rather more than usual, must needs usurp the place of his 
coachman, and driving rather violently into his gate, he struck the 
gate post, shattered his carriage a great deal, and being thrown 
off, was a little hurt by his fall; nothing, however, serious resulted 
from the accident. Our next excurtion was to Bridgenorth, a 
borough town of considerable magnitude. It is situated on the 
Severn which separates it into what is called the upper and Lower 
Town. There is over the Severn a fine, wide, stone bridge. The 
ruins of the Castle here are very fine. They are situated on an 
eminence, and lean in such a threatning situation as to strike 
terror and awe into the beholder. You ascend by rough stone 
steps from the lower to the upper town. On the road to Bridge- 
north some of the most picturesque scenes, and awful precipices 
are to be met with, that the fancy can desire. At another time we 
went to Clebury, a small town also in Shropshire, about 23 miles 
from Aston Hall, where the Brother of Esquire the Revd. Mr. 
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George Moultrie’® enjoyed a living. This little town, is situated on 
the river Rea. We here spent about a week very pleasantly in the 
society of this respectable Pastor his family and his little flock. In 
the neighborhood of this place we visited a very extensive paper 
manufactory, and saw the curious process of manufacturing this 
useful article, the various stages through which it was obliged to 
pass to perfection, and could not but lament, with a sigh, how 
much of this pretious article was wasted by the innumerable scrib- 
lers in the world; I began to reproach myself, and if I had not done 
so, I should have noted all scriblers as unpardonable, as perhaps I 
should never have been charitable enough to have reflected, that, 
but for such as ourselves, the manufacturer would starve. Ludlow 
being in the neighborhood, we visited that Town, which is also a 
borough town. Ludlow Castle is now chiefly in ruins: though some 
parts of it are still habitable. Its ruins are very magnificient, and 
tell of their former grandeur. We were shewn the Hall in which 
the mask of Comus was represented before King Charles the first 
and Royal family in 1634,!® when the Earl of Bridgewater was 
Lord President, and inhabited it; a brief and most interesting 
account, of the History of this famous place of pomp and antique 
pageantry is to be found in the preface [of] Miltons Comus, by 
Dr. Todd.” September 1802. In company with Allston I spent 
the evening at Mr. Wests, who with his wife an agreeable Old Lady, 
made the evening pass much to our satisfaction. The old Gentle- 
man spoke with great pleasure of the place of his nativity, and 
observed that he anticipated with peculiar satisfaction, returning 
before he died to visit the scene of his early youth. He seemed to 
anticipate much happiness from such an excurtion. 

Among several curiosities, he particularly shewed us some most 
sacred reliques, which he had procured at Windsor. They con- 
sisted of a small piece of the coffin in which Edward the First was 
buried, and some of the hair of the head and beard of that mon- 


18 The Rev. George Moultrie, son of Dr. John Moultrie and Eleanor Austin 
Moultrie (see Note 16, supra) “was born in Carolina . . . He was Vicar of Clebury 
Mortimer. He married Harriett Fendall of Mastar Hall in Gloucestershire.” 
“The Moultries of South Carolina,” This Magazine, V. (1904), p. 254. 

19 White is mistaken, of course, in his belief that Charles I and his family 
attended the Ludlow Castle production of Comus in 1634. 

20 At this point the first of White’s three leather-bound notebooks comes to 
an end. 
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arch. It was extremely fine and of a delicate silky texture. That 
of the head was rather long, and of a Rich auburne color. The 
part of the coffin was much decayed, & at the touch, would almost 
crumble into dust. Mr. West informed us, that the workman, in 
diging a foundation for a modern structure which is now erecting 
at Windsor, they were compelled to disturb the tomb and ashes of 
this monarch, and & these were filched with many other like 
particles, before it was again consigned to the Tomb. Was ever 
dignity like this, offered to a potentate! 

The beard is supposed to have grown out after the interment, and 
Mr. W—— informed us that many bones were still entire after 
remaining quietly inurn’d for the term of upwards of Four hundred 
and ninety five years! 

During the spring and summer months, there are (besides 
various other sources of amusement) a great many Tea Gardens 
in almost every direction out of London. These places, (particu- 
larly on Sundays,) are greatly resorted to by the middle classes of 
the community of both sexes. Here one is sometimes elegantly 
accommodated, and at a moderate price. There are no better 
places of resort than a tea garden and a Coffee house, to see variety 
of character. These places are pretty generally the resort of many 
of our frail Sisters, votaries of Venus, who in general assume the 
mask, for the time, so artfully, as often to elude detection. How 
often have I thought, that the moralist might here resort, and 
hence deduce some cogent precepts for the heart, when here we 
find the fairest votaries of vice, blushing at their deformity, gladly 
assuming the semblance of that virtue which they have abandoned. 

Saint Bartholomews fair, takes place, and is held for three days 
during this month. In company with an intimate acquaintance 
Mr. Thomas Moultrie,” I went to witness this celebrated anniver- 
sary. This fair was formerly of duration for many days, but it 
became at length, such a place of rendezvous for every discription 
of villains, that it became a subject for the serious interference of 
the Legislature, who since then have gradually reduced the time, 


21 There were at least two Thomas Moultries in this period; the one, a son 
of Dr. John Moultrie and full brother of John and George Moultrie; the other, 
a son of the Rev. George Moultrie. Their dates are not given in the available 
family records. See “The Moultries of South Carolina,” op. cit. V. (1904), 
pp. 248-254. 
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to what is considered by the Sober minded of London even now too 
long. This fair is held in the very heart of the City, in fleet Street, 
and under the very brow of Newgate; notwithstanding, every 
species of roguery, chicanery, depredation & fraud is carried on 
upon a grand scale, and in all its various branches. This fair, 
one of the most celebrated in England, is resorted to by all classes 
and all descriptions of men, some from motives of iucre, others 
from those of curiosity. From the miserable vender of Ballads 
and dying speeches and confessions, to the wholesale-Farmer of 
his flocks & herds; from the wretched mendicant to the wealthiest 
Lord, may man be seen at this place of famous resort. Within 
proper limits, upon these occasions, are an immense number of 
Tents of boothes erected, at proper distances from each other, and 
forming a number of small passages or streets. Within, are dis- 
played & exhibited in due taste, the various articles of merchandize, 
from the ginger bread trooper or the penny toy, to the richest 
purfume of the East, or the pearl of Peru. Here you may meet, 
Gentiles and Jews Mahometans and Turks, who add a kind of 
magic to this busy scene, and play their parts to admiration in this 
diverting masquerade. Here goes by, an artful slut whose air and 
habit, bespeaks poverty extreme; she for these twenty years and 
more, has been living sumptuously upon the bounty of the Cits. 
The little girl she leads, is well instructed to assume that piteous 
look and innocent demeanour; she soon will have her trade com- 
plete, and then will set up business for herself ——But here, a perfect 
gentleman comes by, his general deportment is manly, grave and 
decent. His dress is quite becoming, he wears no show of foppish- 
ness about him, his gate is firm and steady and as he passes several 
respectable personages, observe with how much elegance he salutes 
and is saluted by them. That must be a real gentleman. But 
clear the way awhile for this great man. Behold him in his fresh 
buckskin breaches, his glistening boots & shining spurs. Take 
care—he carries a half hunter in his hand—but that’s to keep the 
“wulgur wuns away.” A yard or two of cambrick, most tastily 
bound round his neck, and then his shining beaver, is placed most 
tippily upon his head. He’s bent on business of some great im- 
portance for see how he drives along through the thick crowd. 
My friend now laughed outright, for not far from me, I beheld this 
grave and genteel figure whom I had just admired lugged through 
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the mob, for having picked a pocket. He then pointed out to me 
the beaux, who had attracted me so much, mounted on the wooden 
horses just before us, playing with all his skill, at tilts. My friend 
informed me that he knew this youth, that to his knowledge he had 
never crossed a horse’s back, and that he was only relaxing himself 
a little, from the endless rotine of a mercer’s counter. Not far 
ahead, are the “Theatres Covent Garden & Drury lane.” There 
stands Punchinello and all the train of fools and mountebanks. 
Here’s an Elephant to be seen. In this Boothe, Mackbeth is to 
be plaid, and here, Mr. —— a youth from Ireland, will perform 
the character of Hamlet, it being his first appearance upon any 
Stage. There you may see a jewish Doctor, with his long black 
beard and gown, surrounded by his pills his lotions his powders and 
conundrums. He can do mighty things, and can with all certainty 
tell of things past, present and to come. The lads and lasses 
crowd around his tent, anxious to know their future destiny, 
while behind him a wicked little chimney sweep, filches his strong 
box. Still further on, are all descriptions of cattle to be seen. 
Here assemble the butchers & all the connoissures in horse flesh, 
here assignations bargains and bets are made and concluded, and 
honors and rewards conferred for the improvement of the size of 
each species. Our attention was attracted to the right, by a crowd 
of vociferous fellows who appeared to be disputing about something 
relative to a bet. The whole was referred to one, who had as much 
the appearance of a Butcher as any of them, but around whom 
they all assembled immediately. This was a man, of about the 
middle hight. He wore a blue coat, not much the better for wear, 
the sleeves & pocket holes of which were rather greasy and thread- 
bare, a rusty round hat, with rather a small brim, turned up behind 
as well as before, a pair of jack boots, bespattered with mud and 
mire, for he appeared to have been among the cattle stalls. His 
feature[s] were large, his nose prominent, and his dark eyes shone 
from beneath a pair of black and prominent eye brows; he decided, 
and all parties appeared satisfied. I was turning away to observe 
the tricks and buffooneries of a stage of tumblers, when some one 
exclaimed, ’Tis Charley Fox. A moment after and he was lost 
among the crowd. The next subject of attention was a portable 
mansion house, in which was exhibited the famous artist, who 
having no hands, possesses wondrous dexterity with her toes; by 
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which she cuts watch-papers, with much ingenuity & great facility. 
At another place is shewn the learned Raven, who is so instructed 
in the game of all fours, that he will beat the most expert, besides 
perform various other tricks, greatly to the satisfaction of the 
beholders. But in yonder house is seen the famed Fitzgerald, 
the Celebrated Irish Giant. When we went in, we found many 
assembled in the apartment, who like ourselves had paid their 
six-pence through curiosity. But we were not kept long in sus- 
pense. Suddenly a door flew open and this prodigious man, 
rushed into our presence, I must say, at first, to my terror, and 
greatly to my astonishment. He is upwards of eight feet in hight, 
and in bulk in every way proportioned. His face is plump, mild, 
& expresses even simplicity, his neck short, his shoulders narrower 
than they should be in proportion, his legs & knees in no wise 
bespeaking firmness or strength of nurve, and his general deport- 
ment and construction, awkward and clumsy. His hand is of a 
most prodigious size. A sea captain was in the room, and as he 
supposed himself to have, what is ordinarily considered a monstrous 
hand, I, with several others in the room first compaired our hands 
with his, when to our wonder, the same monstrous disproportion 
was visable between Fitzgerald’s and his, as was first so apparent 
between his and ours. He is at this time said to be about the age 
of three and twenty. 

I took opportunities to visit this curious place more than once. I 
went once at night, (for it lasts incessantly during the whole term 
allowed by law) and if possible the scene was far more ludicrous 
and entertaining. N.B. Took special care to leave whatever 
valuable I possessed at home. 

My next excurtion was in company with my friend Dangerfield 
to the Kings Bench prison. It is situated in the County of Surry, 
on the eastern side of the Thames. It is surrounded by an im- 
mensely high wall, over which, to escape is altogether impossible. 
We were allowed to pass without any particular examination by the 
turnkey. Here, a curious world presented itself. The Debtors 
are allowed the free use of this ample yard, which is of itself a 
little Town. The Buildings within are commodious and com- 
fortable, and to some it is a happy incident of their life to get here 
snugly fixed, free of rent, & free of care. These here enjoy their 
lives, and console themselves with the reflection that all men are 
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prisoners, except that some enjoy the space of a larger prison 
than others. This prison once contained a humorous fellow, who 
thought, or affected to think a good deal after this manner. In 
the thickest part of this place, he called his apartment his town 
house, at the utmost extremity of the yard, he had, what he de- 
nominated his Country retreat. His wit and Humor, failed not to 
attach to him all his fellow prisoners, and he never was without 
company either in town or country. What would he say, would the 
wealthiest or the most free desire more, than to enjoy his friends, 
and be surrounded by them, both in town in country. This was a 
truly wise man; he formed his views of happiness according to his 
particular circumstances. He knew in fact, the mighty secret, that 
happiness depends alone upon contentment. 

We here found the prisoners enjoying themselves in various ways, 
in singing, wrestling, pitching of quoits, and with various other 
games. Here many carry on their trade or profession, and make 
for themselves and families, a comfortable subsistence independant 
of their daily rashers. Although there were so many prisoners 
confined, I could not but remark, that we were allowed to retire 
apparently unnoticed: But these keepers are so accustomed to 
their business, that no one has been known to elude their watchful- 
ness. 


(To be continued.) 








JOURNAL OF GENERAL PETER HORRY 
(Continued from April) 


Friday! 25} Rode out & took up 2 Stumps from the Beach—& Cut 
half of 3 Other Stumps—Major Keith & Adj‘.. Cuttino Passed my 
House in Compleat Uniform, to Review Capt. Gasqua’s Company. 
Sent M’*. Trapier a Parcell of Ockro & SeeWee? Beans—Major 
Keith Sent me word he would Call on me this Morning & Inform 
me Respecting my Brothers Will—Miss Henserson called this 
morning to See M**. Gasqua—lI Sent Scipio, to fish & Get Oysters & 
Clams—he Got Oysters & Clams but no [26] Fish—Mr'. Whitehurst 
Returned from Town wt. M*. Ward (Deputy Q'. Master General) 
before Night. Ward returned to M* Ch’. Lessesnes house at 
N°. Island where he Lodged, $3000 is arrived at George Town to 
Pay our Militia Souldiers, at the Inlet. 

Saturday 26} I rode out & Got Wood & Sea Mud—Cap* Gasqua 
& Mr’. Whitehurst went to fish near Dubourdieus Island—after 
breakfasting w*. us—I Got a Set of Cows feet to boil for Oil for 
My Carriage Traces.—Very Cold Morning—high Wind at North. 
“Whip up Old England or America will win the Race, We fight 
“at Sea, better than in our Revolutionary War. & worse on Land 
“than we did then—Noble Cap*. Hull & Ignoble Gen!. Hull— 
“they are Nephew & Unkle—But no Relation in War. The above 
fish Party Sent home Some fish for Dinner—M*. Dozer & M* 
Goutier Called me & Set an hour. Goutier & M°Collough dined 
with us—I rote today to M™. Horry & Miss Sarah Bay—Dozer & 
Gasqua are very near Neighbours. Lives near black Mingo— 
[27] Sunday} 27* Sep"—} 

Rode round & to Savage Smiths House. & found Mr’. Botsworth 
too Sick to Preach today. Rode out in the Evening with M"™. 





1 Friday, September 25, 1812. 

2 The name seewee has long been used in the Low-Country of South Carolina 
to designate the bean now commercially known as baby lima. It is possible 
that the first settlers of South Carolina found this bean being grown by the 
Seewee Indians who inhabited the country adjacent to Bull’s Bay. A bay 
nearby preserves the name Seewee. Awendaw Creek was at first called 
Seewee River. 
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Whitehurst & her Children, Lieut Cockley Called on me & I de- 
livered him a Letter for M*"s. Horry, & also a Letter for Miss 
Bay, to be Sent to her at Columbia he will Propable See M*. 
Horry at the high Hills of Santee—I delivered M*. Whitehurst a 
Letter to be Put in the Post Office at George Town, & a Letter 
to be delivered to Jn°. Shackelford & Son Merchants in George 
Town—{Monday 28} I rode out & Got Gravel & Wood, M’. 
Whitehurst went for George Town this morning w*. a fine wind 
& Tide, he is to return tomorrow. Rode out in the Evening & 
Got Gravel & wood—Joseph Lessesne Butcher Sent me his Acco**. 
with a receipt thereto—I Returned it Immediately—Saying to the 
Bearer I will Pay when it Suited me {Tuesday 29} I rode out & 
Got wood w°’. I Sent by boat to Town Boat went to Dover & 
Town—put therein Gravel & Shells, & Sea Mud, 2 Books. & 
Crab Shells—Wrote My Overseer & M". Davis, for a quart of Salt 
& from Dover, } B:C Rice [28] Cap*. Casqua dines today with 
Major Murrays Family—I commissioned him to Kiss the Bride & 
Bride’s Maid for me fine dry weather, Cool Evenings & Mornings, 
my Cruel Cough Continues, tho’ I take a good Deal of Honey 
(Given me by M*™—Gasqua)—my Brandy is out, tomorrow I 
Expect more by Scipio from Geo:Town—{Wednesday 30} I 
rode out & Got 8 fine Strait Logs (Ceader) to be Sent to my Town 
House, I mean to Get no more Shells or Gravil while I tarry here, 
but only Mud & fire wood—I Visited Capt. Gasquas Camp this 
morning & Saw his men Exercise—The Captain Complains of 
Mr’. Ward not Supplying his Company with Rations, Cap‘. Bethia’s 
Company at Cat Island is dismissed to their Respective homes— 
It Seems all our Militia Souldiers will Soon be discharged & Regu- 
lars Succeed them—or Peace will Soon take Place; when no Soul- 
diers Of any description will be wanted, Every Citizen will then 
Set under his own fig Tree in happiness.— 

[29] {Thursday. 1**. October 1812} I Rode out & Got Wood & 
Gravel my Boat Arrived—w*. a Supply of Brandy, } Bus!. Clean 
Rice Salt, & Vegetables from Dover, I Sent Scipio & Hardtime 
(by request of Ben: Trapier) to Carry the Chain for M*. Hemming- 
way the Surveyor.’ to Survey from the Bason to the Inlet he 


3 William Hemingway. He made a survey of Georgetown District in 1820 
and from his survey made a map of the district which was published in Robert 
Mills’s Atlas of South Carolina, 1825. 
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called on me & I Saw him Yesterday on Cap*. Gasqua’s Parade— 
{Friday 2*} I Rode out & Got wood, Saw Major Wragg‘ on the 
Beach, he said young Bay of Ch*. Ton was Killed in a Deuel—I 
Sent up my boat to George Town w*. Gravil & Wood & Sundry 
household furniture, all the Inhabitants are preparing to Go to a 
General Review Tomorrow, M*. Whitehurst & M*. Ward Returned 
from George Town today— 

{Saturday 3¢} I rode out & Got a Little wood—, a Storm arose 
w*. rain & I hurried home & watched Capt. Gasquas Comp’. Pass 
by on the beach—I rode (w*. M**. Whitehurst) to Cap*. Gasque & 
then we found that Major Commandant Keith had Count [30] 
Countermanded his Orders of Yesterday, so there was no Review 
Today—on my way home I took in a Load of Gravil or Shells & 
Put it in Barrells at my Landing—Gloomy Cold Weather. I 
Expect when the weather Clears there will be a Frost. Surely 
then no Risk Can be apprehended by Going to George Town/ 
Sunday 4 Oct".} I Rode out & Got a few Chips—Billy & his Dogs 
Caught a fat Raccoon & I Gave him a quart of Rice to Eat w’. it 
for his Dinner—I Rec‘. from George Town a Letter from North & 
Web of Ch* Town, they Sent me a Barrell Sugar & Informed me 
they had Sold my Rice—by Acco**. Rice now Sells at Ch’. Ton 
for $3.—Mr"* Ward Dined w*. us 

Monday 5} I rose Early & Got all on board, also Whitehurst & 
his Family & Goods, & the boat Sot out for George Town abt. 
7 O.Clock A:M: with a good Wind, & ’tis a fine Morning, I hope 
all will soon be Safe in Town. Tomorrow I Expect my flatt from 
Dover abt. 8 OClock A.M. I Sot out wt. M*. Gasqua to See a 
General Review on the Island of our Militia Souldiers—ab*. 
150 in Number— 

[31] The N°. Island division of 2 Companies & the No, Inlet Division 
of Capt Gasquas Company met halfway, say about Mr’ Collinss 
turn off Road to his House. many were Present as Spectators, 
Major Commandant Keith Superintended the whole. Capt’. 
Gasqua on the Right Wing & Cap‘. Bingham on the Left Wing—I 
with Mr". Gasqua & Miss-Henderson went to See the Light 
House, the Pilot Conducted these Ladies to the Glasses or Lamps 
w’. Gives Light at Night, no wood about the L*. House all is brick 
or Stone & the Invention is admirable & well Executed.—We went 


4 Samuel Wragg (1770-1844). 
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round the South Point of the Island & Got home ab‘. 4 OClock. 
P.M. Appetites for Dinner were very Good 

{Tuesday 6 Oct"} I Got up abt. 8 OClock A:M when my Carriage 
had Conveyed two Loads of Gravil to my Landing. Yesterday 
I was Informed M"*. Evans of George Town was dead, he was a 
partner of M*. Cogshell, he has left a young Widow to Lament 
his Loss.—after Breakfast I rode out & Got wood & mud, & began 
to Get Ready; for Tomorrow my Flat & boat arrive I shall Go for 
George Town, after taking & Early breakfast— 

[32] Wednesday 7.} I rose Early & Loaded flat & boats & at 9 
OClock A.M. Sot out with them w*. Mules & Cattle for George 
Town & arrived all Safe by Night—M*. Whitehurst & MT” 
Samuel Smith Called on me. I found M*™. Davis & her Children 
well, & houses firniture, Garden &c*—&c*—in Good Order— 


(To be continued) 








POINSETT-CAMPBELL CORRESPONDENCE 


Edited by SAMUEL GAILLARD STONEY 
(Continued) 


ci De on, 
My dear Friend 

I wrote you a few hurried lines by the schooner per last trip and 
had not time to ask you to enquire of Hercules if he has been to the 
Grove to arrange the lock’s and other matters which the occupants 
requested and I promised to have done. There are some shingles 
there but I want to know how many more are wanting to shingle 
over the whole roof. I think they may be got of good quality 
here; but want to know the price in town. Will you be so good as 
to ascertain from Mrs Trapier when it will suit her to have this 
work done. Your last letter led me to hope you would soon write 
again and that I should receive some favorable news, for such I 
would regard the realization of your hopes. Is Miss White ar- 
rived? Do write something of the Ball. I dare say it went off well; 
with so large and handsome a house and such amiable hosts the 
party must have been agreable. 

Everything here is backward; but I am planting rice and corn 
and hope the cold & frost are over for this spring. 

With great regard 
yours ever 
J. R. Poinsett 

I received 4 pictures by the schooner 
Whitehouse 
April 7th. 1835 


Dear Campbell 

I have only time to say that I received your friendly epistle and 
am much grieved to hear that you have had so serious a time of it. 
Why not come up in the schooner and rest on my big sofa for a few 


1 Editor’s Note: All letters not otherwise addressed are to James Butler 
Campbell. 
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days. It will spare you the walk to Stuart’s. Isend you a check 
for the $20 for the So. Agriculturalist. Dr. Wragg takes this to 
town & his boy is waiting— 
ever yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 

I am glad the trees did not come the Earth is froze and the river 
also. I lose many plants and all my vegitables! 

By no means send for the oats, they would be out of season en- 
tirely. 


White house 

11 March 1835 
Are you ill my dear Friend, that I hear nothing of or from you? 
This is the third trip of the schooner since I have a line from you and 
I am quite uneasy about you. I sent you by Dr. Wragg through 
Mr. Pringle a hurried note containing a check for $20 on account 
of Mr. Vaughan’s agricultural paper from Miller. Do let me know 
if you have received it and especially how you are and what has 
prevented you from writing me a line. We have had the worst 
season here recollected by the memory of man; and all plantation 
work has suffered. I find that 17 years of neglect is not to be re- 
paired in a year or two and it will require time & steady attention 
to restore these fine estates to their pristine splendour. 

Now you are sick and silent we get no city news, pray write what 
is going on in the gay world. I am beginning to thaw and Mrs 
Poinsett to suffer less. She has been quite unwell during the severe 
cold. 

Very cordially yours 
J. R. Poinsett 


White house 

17th. March 1835 
My dear Friend 

I was very glad to hear from you and to learn that it was rather 

laziness than indisposition which kept you silent. I received your 
enclosure and am very glad to hear that lady is doing so weil. I 
will reply by the next trip of schooner. With respect to the Bridge 
house I believe that as it is not to be let in: but only laid on tin 
painted over is more durable and answers a better purpose than 
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Zinc. What ever is to be done ought to be done at once or the ceil- 
ing below will be ruined. 

You forgot or others neglected the taking up & sending the 
Mulberry trees. So many die every summer at the farm, that I 
wished to try change of air and soil. It is now I suppose too late. 
Before you do come send the pictures by schooner. I am glad to 
find you do contemplate a trip up here. If you wait a fortnight 
we shall be in full beauty to receive you. Notwithstanding floral, 
horticultural and Agricultural disappointments & mortifications 
we make steady progress and continue to improve. Julius Pringle 
is now here with his friend Mr. Blake. When he was in town the 
Courier was sent to the house in Broad St. and he despatched it 
thence tous. Do call at the office and request it may be sent again 
direct to Georgetown. 

I am glad to hear Miss Margaret goes more into the world. She 
will be happier. I wish we could be at their party. It is the only 
one I should care to go to. We will endeavor to be present at the 
Launch. I cannot believe there will be a french war; although I 
think our government has not acted with great wisdom in the mat- 
ter. We are a people really devided against themselves. The 
house of Representatives wants a Leader sadly. Cambreleng? is 
totally unfit for that station. But Dogs delight to bark and fight 
and I am glad to be out of the scrape. I’ll show banks and ditches 
with any of them. 

Do tell me what I owe for the seeds from Barkers and I’ll send 
you the money to pay for them. 

Ever yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 


White house 
13th April 1835 
My dear Friend 
To relieve your mind about the pictures. I am sure the White 
horse is standing over our mantel piece here at Pee Dee at this 
instant. I thought you had six; but of course I was mistaken. 
You are much blamed for not sending rings fixed in the frames to 


2 Churchill Caldom Cambreleng, leader for Jackson and Van Buren in the 
House of Representatives. See Dictionary of American Biography. 
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hang the pictures up by and our gratitude for your attention in 
framing & sending them is outweighed by the regret at this most 
serious want. 

I beg you will say to Count Choiseul’ that I think his plan for 
the benefit of the scions of Noisette the most adviseable. I think 
Florida would be a good destination for them; but would be dis- 
posed to send them wherever they would prefer going, except to 
Liberia. I would as soon advise & consent to their going to the 
Devil at once. 

I was much amused with your account of Mr. Calhoun’s visit.‘ 
I wish you had sent me the paper containing the dinner invitation 
and reply. 

Mr. Julius Pringle is still here; but the shooting season is over and 
I suppose he will soon leave us. He passes much of his time at 
Waccamaw with Mr. William Pringle. Messrs. Rt. & Edward are 
now here. 

I have finished one half my planting of Rice my corn & Potatoes 
& when the whole is in fair train to grow & flourish I shall turn my 
face Charlestonwise, about the 1st. week in May to remain not very 
long as I am to go to Greenville as early as may be to see to my farm 
there. Do ask LeGrand Capers if he has sent my packages of fur- 
niture to Greenville. If that does not reach its destination before 
me I shall not have a bed to lie on. 

I am sorry to hear that your affaire de Coeur goes on so slowly. 
You must make the lady love or hate. Indifference is more to be 
deprecated than the most violent dislike. Make my best regards 
to her and tell her the truth that I only regret my absence from 
Charleston because I am deprived of the society of her Father and 
his family. 

With great regard 
ever my dear friend 
yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 


3 Count Xavier de Choiseul named, as French Consul, with Poinsett to be 
executor of the will of Philip Stanilas Noisette, French refugee from San Do- 
mingo, and noted horticulturalist, who originated the Noisette type of rose. 

4 The Mercury, March 27, 1835 contains a long laudatery letter from a group 
of Calhoun’s admirers in Charleston inviting him to a public banquet; and his 
lengthy reply declining the honor and stating his party’s position. 
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I wish you would tell McCrady® that I will endeavor to send him 
the plat of the Land the first of the week; but surveyors are not as 
plentiful here as Rice or blackberries. 


New York 
May 30th 1835 
Dear Campbell 

We arrived here safely and well after a tolerably pleasant pas- 
sage on Wednesday at noon. The first part of the passage was 
rather sickening. The wind & sea a head and high; but the latter 
part of it was very pleasant, and the previous preparations sharp- 
ened the appetites so surprisingly that we should have been out of 
provisions in another day. The Charleston Steamboat Compy. 
are afraid of competition and suppress the fact of their vessels 
running so full. Depend upon it the trade will bear another line 
to the profit of all parties and we require two more hotels in our 
city one in King St. and another in Bd. or Meeting St. There is a 
rage for speculating in real estate abroad here that may extend to 
Charleston if it were more frequented. I would be glad to sell my 
town property at the rate lots in Chicago sold the other day here. 
I cannot but think that the time is fast approaching when we may 
sell to advantage, but we must not be in too great a hurry. I have 
seen Zavala. He is going to Texas and will stop a day or two in 
Charleston. Do for him all you can: introduce him to Mr. Ben- 
nett in my name and to all my friends who can render his stay 
pleasant. He is very sanguine about our lands in Texas; but I 
will write more fully about that when he goes which will be by the 
next packet. It appears to me that we might mutually serve each 
other in that country; but of this more anon. Do send to Mr. 
King’s house for some Books he has of mine, a french work on 
China and have them left in Broad St. 

I shall write so soon again that you must excuse this hasty 
scrawl. Let me know the state of affairs in the city & what I can 
do to aid the good cause and I will do it zealously. 

ever yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 


5 Edward McCrady, 1802-1892, whose suit decided the question of the Oath 
of Allegiance (see supra.): Nephew of Dr. Joseph Johnson and Judge William 
Johnson; first cousin of William Henry Trescott; father of John McCrady the 
biologist, and Edward McCrady the historian of South Carolina. 
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Mr. Hone tells me that Webster is going a tour to New Bedford & 
Nantucket 

The Package of seeds from Paris were forwarded to Mr. Huger, 
P.M., by the packet ship J. C. Calhoun, ask him to send them to 
Mr. Bennett who will help himself & impart them to the Horticul- 
tural Parson Bachman. My best regards to them all 


New York 3 June 1835 

My dear Friend 

My last will have led you to expect the Gentleman who will 
deliver you [this] letter. Mr. Zavala touches at Charleston on his 
way to Texas, and I am sorry it so happens that I am absent as it 
would have afforded me the greatest pleasure to have received him 
at my own house and to have treated him as an old and valued 
friend. He is going to render available the large and valuable 
tracts of land he possesses in Texas, and has promised to do what 
he can for me there. It is understood here that the country is 
settling fast and that if the lands owned by us in the United States 
were located in a manner to secure the fee simple of them they 
would in a few years become highly valuable. A company in New 
York laiely purchased a tract of 15.000 acres near Galveston bay for 
2 dollars an acre from one Morgan, who went there himself and 
chose his land judiciously. It appears to me, that the opportunity 
of Mr. Zavala’s going to the spot ought not to be neglected, and 
that by availing ourselves of it something important may be 
atchieved [sic]. If you are disposed to undertake the location of 
my lands under his auspices I will give you such an interest in them 
as you may regard equivalent to the trouble & time— say one 
third—This may compensate you for the journey if we are suc- 
cessful. Zavala says that he thinks it will be time enough to send 
an agent after he is established there and writes me what our pros- 
pects are. I am disposed to think however that the sooner we are 
on the ground the better. On the propriety of immediate action 
you can judge yourself when you converse with Zavala and consult 
with McCrady. Zavala begs I will not introduce him to the 
Fashionable people as he merely wants to see a few of my friends 
who will take an interest in our concerns. I wish you would pre- 
sent him to Mr. Bennett and consult with him on this subject. I 
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rely upon his judgement equally with his friendship to aid us in this 
affair. 
with great regard yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 

I have hinted to McCrady the policy of forming a small company 
to defray the expenses of settling those lands. Our interest in 
them might be extended through Zavala and a good operation per- 
formed. 


Sunday Evening 
My dear Sir 
I think it is possible this may find you still at Mr. Bennett’s 
and therefore send it to you there to invite you and urge you to 
take up your Evening quarters with us. We are on a maroon; 
but I can have a bed and all such like for you tomorrow and 
think you had better sleep out of fever atmosphere until the city is 
purified by frost. 
Yours truly 
J. R. Poinsett 


At anchor off the 

Light 12 oclock Saturday 

28th Septr. 
My dear Sir 

We are here rolling lazily backward and forward, with no chance 

of getting out before the evening and with the prospect of the steam 
packet rushing by us at 4 oclock. This delectable state of things 
is due entirely to the delay of the stranger folks. We are alone for 
Mrs. Annelly [?] came not and wisely resolved to steam off to 
New York. But to business, in the first place when you give Mr. 
Bennett the map of the harbour give him likewise my compass, 
which you will find in the upper drawer of my half of the writing 
table. Be careful in shutting down the top or you will break the 
glass. Cato’s allowance begins again on Monday 50 cents a week. 
Make him plough up first the strip of ground that was nearly paral- 
lel with the road and sow it down with oats and grass seed swept 
from Lockhart lofts. While this is doing have the broom grass 
along the same line hoed down and utterly destroyed so as to un- 
cover all the trees large & small that are growing in that belt. Let 
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them take great care not to injure the smallest tree or shrub while 
getting rid of the broom grass, that must be utterly extirpated. 
Next have the ground about the house ploughed up and harrowed 
over, I do not think it will bring anything in its present state, but 
we may obtain a better kind of grass and prepare it to receive next 
year the blue or some other winter grass. I told Oneale to put 
cedar columns on the north side of the house and not to raise or 
floor that piazza; but let it be raised a little with clay & bricks with 
a ditch along the outside to carry off the water. That I can do 
afterwards. It appeared to me that the portico we spoke of ought 
to run all along the front and be about 5 or 6 feet wide with four 
cedar posts. The top or roof not to be shingled for the Sun is 
acceptable in the winter and in spring & summer I can stretch an 
awning over it which will look neater and be equally efficacious 
as a shingled roof. To each column we will in Febr. attach vines. 
The stairs are to spring from the inside. Tell Mr. Oneale I wish 
him to finish the cottage, the kitchen & stable first and after they 
are done he can add the wings. I told you I thought the doors of 
the lattice work a little too low, about 6 or 8 inches will raise them 
high enough. This must be done by adding a piece at the place 
where the gothic arch springs. This lattice work I told Yeadon to 
paint green, light green, the cottage stone colour with [illegible] 
paint. 

These are all the necessary instructions wh. occur to me at 
present. 

Goodbye 
yours truly 
J. R. P. 

(Endorsed) 
Mr. Poinsett off Light House 
Charleston Harbour 
Septemeber 28th 1835 


White house Peedee 
9 January 1836 
My dear Sir 
You are sadly changed for the worse. Here we have been one 
month without hearing a word from you or knowing anything at 
all of births, marriages or deaths among friends or enemies, nor one 
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item of scandal. Do wake up & let us know what is passing in our 
mighty Babylon. 

What has been done with Cardozo? McCrady was angry with 
him & I much vexed; but our anger must not get the better of our 
discretion. 

The fire of New York reached far & near. I even am a consider- 
able loser and I think the hopes there must affect the price of 
property everywhere. When you see the Bennetts remember me 
to them. I have something to say to you on that topic; but post- 
poned writing until too late. Mr. Pringle is just landing and I 
must meet him, 

yours truly, 
J. R. Poinsett 
The Schooner returns soon. 


White house 
29th March 
1836 
My dear Sir 
I am happy to have it in my power to relieve your mind so far. 
I received last evening a very satisfactory reply from Mr Webster, 
which I despatch by the mail to Mr. Bennett. You know the 
interest I take in your concerns and therefore it is unnecessary I 
should repeat that I listen to your sorrows with sympathy and 
shall if it please God rejoice with great joy at your happiness. I 
shall keep a copy of Mr. Wtr’s. letter, which will keep me busy 
until the hour for despatching this—so no more at present as the 
old letter books have it, from your 
sincere friend 
J. R. Poinsett 


White house 
11 April 1836 
My dear Sir 


I received your two letters on the same instant, and as you con- 
jectured might be the case, broke the seal of the formal one first. 
I understood it however & will keep it in justification if necessary 
hereafter; but not use it now. I should judge such a course im- 
politic. 
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I have been applied to to sell the small house adjoining the Doc- 
tor’s shop in broad st. and have referred the applicants to McCrady; 
but am of opinion the two houses & lots ought to go together. If 
they could be sold for a good round sum I should be very glad to 
dispose of them. But I think the day is not distant when they will 
be worth $20000: a sum which would relieve me of nearly all my 
embarassments. I have writtent to England to try and make a 
loan there until it is time to sell, which I must and am decided to 
do some time or other. The exact period is the subject of most 
anxious consideration with me. I think the E. B.® house & lot 
were sold a little too soon, but I should be sorry to be a little too 
late to realize such a sum as would pay off my debts & leave me 
with a moderate income independent of my wife’s estate. I must 
avoid partial mortgages. The sum borrowed must be sufficient to 
pay all my bank obligations or I must keep on the best way I can. 
McCrady will explain all this to you & I will be obliged to you to 
cooperate with him to my final relief. 

I have had no reply to my letter and enclosure from Mr. Bennet 
and am at a loss how to account for it. I hope to be in town on the 
25th when I will see him & you shall know what he thinks of it. 
You ought to avoid any act which may annoy her, but I shall be 
glad if you can explain any thing which might have been judged 
unfavorably of by the father. 

We have planted; but it blows hard enough to blow the rice & 
corn out of the ground. 

Ever yours truly, 
J. R. Poinsett 


White house 

16th. April 1836 
My dear Sir 

I ought to apologise to you for so long delaying to reply to your 

last letter; which I have had by me for some time; but find it easier 
to throw myself upon your friendly indulgence and crave your 
pardon. It is very true that I did adress a letter to our mutual 
friend Mr. Webster desiring to know something of your connec- 
tions in Massachusetts and I will candidly tell you the motive. 
Some of our Carolina friends knowing the intimacy which sub- 


$F. B. East Bay 
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sisted between us asked me if I knew who you were, of what family, 
where brought up and educated and seemed surprised that I could 
give no satisfactory answer to these enquiries. Without any want 
of confidence in you; but with the view of avoiding giving you any 
unnecessary pain I wrote Mr. Webster and received an answer 
which I will show you when we meet in town. Mr. Webster says 
that he is personally acquainted only with your Sister & yourself; 
but speaks of your family as being highly respectable. I will 
confess to you my dear friend, that although his letter satisfied me, 
it might not be deemed entirely satisfactory to those, who enter- 
tained doubts on the subject of your standing in your native state. 
I have heard it hinted that there appeared to be some mystery 
about you before you came among us, and that you had never com- 
municated to any one where you were brought up and educated. 
For my own part I am satisfied from your conduct, when we re- 
sided together, that you had nothing to disguise and I suppose my 
want of curiosity prevented me receiving such information from 
you as would have satisfied others. Mr. Webster mentions that 
his colleague Mr. Davis’ to whom he had shown my letter agreed 
with him in this statement. If Mr. Davis knew the circumstances 
and individuals personally I am sorry I did not address my en- 
quiries to him directly. Be assured my dear Sir that nothing but 
my earnest desire to be useful to you induced me to take this step 
and that I am now animated by no other motive in making this 
statement to you. 
With my old regard Iam 
cordially yours 
J. R. Poinsett 


White house 
21 April 1836 
My dear Sir 
I write in great haste to relieve your mind on the subject of your 
conversation with Mr. Bennett. I think you were quite right to 
avail yourself of the occasion to speak of Mr. Webster’s indiscre- 
tion; but it would in my opinion have been impolitic to have sent 


7 John Davis, whig senator from Massachusetts. Dictionary American Biog- 
raphy. 
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Mr. B. a letter in which you speak resentfully of a fair Lady, whose 
tongue & malice have occasioned all your difficulties—of this I 
have no doubt. What has generated this feeling on her part I 
do not know; but to her I attribute the circumstances and Preju- 
dices which have operated against you. I know however that 
where prejudices do exist it is bad policy to attack the accuser 
without strong & convincing proof of the motive & falsehood of 
the statement. Your letter therefore would have made against 
you. I think a cautious & well drawn statement of your early 
life addressed to me in reply to my letter would be of service to 
you. If sent it must come before Saturday. If it requires more 
time you can give it to me in town. 

Yours truly, 

J. R. Poinsett 


Broad St. 13th May 
1836 
My dear Sir 
I received your letter of the 12**- on my return from Mr. Ben- 
nett’s that evening, having spent the afternoon there. You ought 
to rejoice my dear friend at my not being satisfied with the terms 
of Mr. Webster’s letter, as it has placed you on the highest ground. 
The testimony you have elicited shows your character & conduct to 
have been uniformly correct and to be unimpeached by those who 
best know you; and I believe perfectly unimpeachable. Accept 
my congratulation upon this result and believe me to be as sin- 
cerely as I am affectionately & cordially yours, 
J. R. Poinsett 


The Homestead® 
16th June 1836 
My dear Campbell 
I received your communication of the 2nd. instant with great 
satisfaction. You and Miss Margaret are able diplomatists and 
have conducted your affairs with singular discretion and prudence 
so far. Your romantic resolution, to wait until you can support 
your wife in comfort and independence does not however meet my 


8 The Homestead was Poinsett’s farm near Greenville. 
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approbation. So long as you stand alone and independent your 
sucess is uncertain and obstacles may be accumulated in your path, 
or at best nothing done to remove them by those who do not now 
desire your success. If you were once a member of the family every 
one would be interested in promoting your views; and Mr. Ben- 
nett who is as generous as he is able would place you in a situation 
at once to render you independent of him & and all others by the 
exercise of your own industry & talents. Consult Memminger 
and consult your own and Margaret’s understanding; and discard 
all false delicacy & dread of the world’s sneers. Let your future 
conduct be a satisfactory reply to both and vindicate you to friends 
and foes. 

I do not know what to think of my Texas claims. The Federal 
government has advanced pretentions to Nagodoches; and of 
course to all the lands from thence to the coast, which include 
Zavala’s grant. The U. S. claim is not just; but will be supported 
obstinately agst. Texas or Mexico & maintained by force. I have 
no correspondent in Washington to give me any positive informa- 
tion on the subject; but know that Genl. Jackson has been mis- 
informed and prejudiced against Zavala’s grant, and thinks we are 
entitled to the land lying from the Sabine to Nagodoches. I read 
Mr. Adams speech with regret & surprise. He cannot plead igno- 
rance or want of memory, for he notes every event. His state- 
ments are so incorrect as to bear the impress of wilful falsehood. 
I wish you would look in Walsh’s quarterly® for the year 1831 I 
think for a review of a debate in the house of Commons upon the 
subject of Texas and call Yeadon’s attention to it. It might be 
useful just now at Washington. I wrote it because I thought the 
time would come, when a knowledge of the sentiments of British 
statesmen on the subject would be useful. I shall set out in a few 
days for Knoxville on Silver heels; the rains have rendered the roads 
impassible for carriages. 

Remember me most kindly where you feel the greatest interest & 
believe me always yours truly, 

J. R. Poinsett 
I have heard from Ashby, now Captn. Ashby U. S. Dragoons, 
thanking me for my share in procuring him this appointment. It 


® American Quarterly Review (?) edited by Robert Walsh, see Dictionary of 
American Biography. 
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was made before the recommendations of Genl. Scott & Eustis’ 
reached Washington. 


The Homestead 
25th August 1836 
My dear Sir 

Be assured there are few things in this world, that could give me 
so much pleasure as to hear of your success and present enjoyment 
and prospective happiness. You have decided wisely I think. We 
ought not to postpone our happiness too long, and I cannot but 
believe your future success in life depends upon being borne along 
by the billow that now floats you forward. 

I hope you may prove a true prophet as to the rise of property 
in Charleston. I long to be out of debt. 

We have had very bad accounts of the health of our old servant 
Hercules and I want you to do me the favor to call at the Broad St. 
house and enquire about him. I wrote to the factors to send him 
up here by rail & stage; but they say he is not at present in a condi- 
tion to travel. As my theory & practice has always been that a 
sick man, if not in a high fever, may ride away from disease, I 
should like to know why Hercules cannot take a moderate dose of 
this same physic.!° Iam sure a month of this cool pure air would 
be of infinite service to him. If he however cannot or is unwilling 
to travel so far send him down to the Island for a few days. He can 
go to Genl. Eustis’ quarters, which if report speaks true are not 
crowded with soldiers. 

You will have seen my name announced as a candidate to repre- 
sent certain united districts in congress. I had neither art nor 
part in this nomination and have declined it, and sent the necessary 
documents thereunto to Dr. Johnson. I am only known in those 
districts as a public man, have no personal friends among the 
voters, my name would as a matter of course rouse the animosity 
of the dominant party and after being bespattered with abuse I 
should be defeated. To do justice to Petigru I ought to tell you, 
that he called upon me sometime before I left town & proposed, 
that, in the event which has taken place, of there being two candi- 
dates of the Nullification party I should allow my name to be 


10 Poinsett had ridden away from tuberculosis all his life. 
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announced and that he Petigru would take upon himself to conduct 
the election, to write and battle & hustle & do all things needful 
to effect the object. I declined because I was aware I had many 
adversaries even among the members of the old Union party, and 
was therefore unwilling to involve my friends in an unprofitable 
contest. 

I wrote to Mr. Bennett as soon as I was able to write a connected 
letter & hope he received my letter, say nothing to him however 
about it. 

I am not able to be quite so active and omnipresent as I could 
wish and therefore my improvements languish a little. They go 
on however [illegable|atim and serve to amuse us. 

Remember me cordially and affectionately to Miss Margaret. 
Mrs. Poinsett rejoices with me in the prospect of your union, and 
desires her kind remembrances to both of you. 

Send the letter forward by some seaworthy ship to Liverpool. 

ever my dear Sir 
truly and affectionately yours, 
J. R. Poinsett 


(To be continued) 

















ABSTRACTS FROM RECORDS OF COURT OF ORDINARY, 
1764-1771 


Contributed by Maser L. WEBBER 
(Continued from Vol. 40, October 1939) 


John Stuart and Robert Wells Exors of the Will of Isabel Mar- 
shall decd. who was admtrx and next of kin to James Marshall, 
by James Parsons their Counsel enter a Caveat against administra- 
tion of the estate unadministr of James Marshall decd being granted 
to any person until they shall be heard in the Court of Ordinary by 
their counsel, for James Parson Esq. 
25th Jan. 1770. John Houstoun. 


Citation to Mary Youngblood and Peter Youngblood her son 
to admr. on the estate of William Youngblood of Colleton County 
as nearest of kin. To be read in the parish church of St. Bartholo- 
mew. Granted 26, Jan. 1770. 


Citation to Sarah Burns to administer on the estate of Michael 
Burns late of St. Johns Parish Colleton County Planter as nearest 
of kin to be read in the Parish Chh aforesaid and returned. 
Granted 26 Janry 1770 


Court of Ordinary Jan'” 26th, 1770. Citation. Citation of 
John Findley to administer on the Estate of John Findley of St 
Pauls parish deceased left unadministered by Sarah Findley his 
widow also deceased was read and Letters of Administration ordered 
by the Ordinary to be issued to John Findley. 


The Citations on the estate of Alex Davidson were disputed by 
Counsel for and against the widows joining in admon with the 
Brothers of the deceased and as Col. Powell had signified by Letter 
that he would administer as principal creditor. His Honour there- 
fore dismissed the Caveat of William Davidson and ordered that 
Col. Powell and Rebecca Davidson should join in the Administra- 
tion of the estate of the said Alex™ Davidson [Alexr. erased and 
William written above] 
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The same day the hearing and caveat of John Stuart and Robert 
Wells agt. John Richie attorney for John Marshall of Aberdeen 
was postponed at the desire of Mr. Rutledge till Tuesday next at 
11 o’clock forenoon as P order of the Governor. 


Citation to Daniel Cannon and John Poaug Esq. to administer 
on the estate of Mary Austen late of St Philips parish as Chh. 
Wardens of sd. Parish; granted 29 Jan.'¥ 1770 


Citation to Messrs Peter Slann and Joseph Slann to administer 
on the estate of Thomas Slann late of St Pauls parish planter as 
nearest of kin. Granted 29th of Jan." 1770 


Monday 29th Jan.t 1770 Will of Ann Rothmahler was proved 
before the Govr™ and sent with a Dedimus to qualify the Exors. 
in the Country. 


Jan. 30, 1770, The Governor being made acquainted that Mr. 
Parson the Counsel for Messrs. Stuart and Wells was indisposed 
and that Mr. Rutledge, Counsel for Mr. John Ritchie was willing 
to wait till friday next, His Honour order’d that the hearing 
might be delayed till the above mentioned day. 


Citation granted to William Thompson Esq. to administer on 
the Estate of Jacob Beiler late of Amelia Township Berkley County 
Planter as principal Creditor. To be read in the church of St. 
Mathews parish. 3ist Jan™’ 1770. 


Citation to Henry Mouzon of Prince fredericks Parish, Craven 
County to administer on Estate of Alexander Kennedy Planter of 
said Parish and County as principal creditor. 

2d. Febry, 1770. 


Citation to Catherine Pendar to administer on the estate of 
Paul Pendar late of Prince Georges Parish as nearest of kin. 
Granted 2d february, 1770. 


In the Court of Ordinary February 2d. 1770, Hearing of the 
caveat in behalf of John Stuart Esq. and Robert Wells agt John 
Ritchie administering on the estate of James Marshall deceased 
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was heard by the Governor and after hearing of Counsel on both 
sides for and agt. Letters of Administration being granted to John 
Ritchie, His Honour was pleased to order that the Letters of Ad- 
ministration obtained from the Prerogative Court of Canterbury 
&c Exr propinquity John Marshal Mason in Aberdeen, to James 
Marshal his Bro German and testimonial from the Records of the 
Kirk Session of Dunolar (?) in N britain should be left with the 
Court for perusal His Honour was pleased to appoint Monday 12th 
February Inst as the usual time and place. 


The same day the will of Daniel McGregor was proved by George 
Morse and Jonah Collins John Barnett and Richard Withers 
qualified Exors. 


Citation granted to Naomi Herrindine to admr. on the Estate 
of Richard Cole alias Coleman of Cheraw in St. Davids parish, 
farmer, as principal Creditor Granted 5th Febry 1770. 


Daniel Cannon and John Poaug Esqrs Church Wardens of St. 
Philips parish qualified before his Hon™ the Lieut. Gov" on the 
admin. of the Estate of Mary Austin late of the sd parish deceased. 


Citation granted to John Irwine and Adam Mcdonnald to admin. 
on the estate John Beardsman late prince fredericks parish Tavern 
keeper as nearest friend. To be read in the parish chh. or nearest 
place of worship and returned certified. 


Citation to Margaret Nichols to administer on the estate of 
Nathan Nicholls late of St. Marks parish Craven County farmer 
as nearest of kin. Granted 6 Febry, 1770 


Citation to Jannet Stewart John Pressley and John James to 
administer on the estate of William Stewart late of Prince fredericks 
parish, County of Craven as nearest of kin and associates. Granted 
6 Febry, 1770. 


Citation to Dinah David to administer on the Estate of Owen 
David late of St. Davids parish as nearest of kin. Granted 7th 
Febry, 1770. 
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Citation to Nelson Grimes to admn. on the Estate and Effects 
of William Grimes late of Craven County left unadministered by 
Martha Grimes widow and admintx of sd. William Grimes deceased 
as nearest of kin. to be read in the parish church of Prince fredericks, 
and returned certified. Granted 7th Febry, 1770. 


Wednesday 7th Febry, 1770 The last Will of Wm. Bellinger was 
proved by Edmund Bellinger Jnr. and Henry Hyrne John Bellinger 
and Edmund Hyrne qualified Executors. 


In the Court of ordinary Febry 9th 1770 the last will of James 
Sharp of St Bartholomew was proved before the Gov" and Gideon 
Dupont qualified Exor. 


Citation to Thomas Harris to admr the Effects of Dempsey 
Thomas late of Allsaints Parish, Planter as next of kin to be read 
in said Parish Church and returned. 

Certified Febry 9th, 1770 


Wm Allston qualified Executor of the last will of Chas Lewis 
late of Prince Georges Parish 


The Citation of Peter Slann and Joseph Slann to administer on 
the Estate of Thos Slann late of St. Paul’s Parish, deceased was 
read and the sd Peter and Joseph Slann qualified as admin™ 
on the Estate and Effects of the said Joseph Slann. _[sic.] 


The Petition of William Johnson to have a longer time to return 
the appraisement of the Estate of Tho* Nightingale was read and 
two months longer was granted the sd Johnston. 


(To be continued) 














MARRIAGE AND DEATH NOTICES FROM THE 
CITY GAZETTE OF CHARLESTON, S. C. 


Contributed by EL1zABETH HEYWARD JERVEY 


(Continued from A pril) 


The Friends and Acquaintances of Mr. Timothy Street, are 
requested to attend the Funeral of the late Mr. Samuel Hamilton, 
from the corner of Meeting and Hasell Streets, This Morning, at 
10 o’clock. (Thursday December 5, 1816.) 

Married, at Savannah, on the 3d inst. by the Rev. Dr. Kullock, 
Mr. George W. Prescott, Merchant, of this city, to Miss Ann E. 
Bacon of the former place. 

Married, At New-York, on the evening of the 28th ult. Capt. 
George Sutton, of the ship Corsair, to Miss Mary Lang. (Monday 
December 9, 1816) 

Married, on Thursday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Bachman, 
Mr. Paul Smith, to Miss Ann Wright all of this city. (Wednesday 
December 11, 1816) 

Died, suddenly in Barnwell District, South-Carolina on the 26th 
ult. Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, aged 46 years consort of Aaron Smith, 
Esq. (Thursday December 12, 1816.) 

A Coroner’s Inquest was yesterday held upon the body of Peter 
Jackson, late steward of the ship Hugh Crawford, which was taken 
out of Blake’s dock. Verdict accidental death. The deceased fell 
overboard on the evening of the 5th inst. and was not found until 
yesterday morning. (Friday December 13, 1816.) 

A most wicked and diabolical attempt was made to poison the 
passengers, officers and crew of the packet schooner Maria, Capt. 
Latham, arrived on Sunday evening from New-York. Provi- 
dentially, however though eight persons partook of the poisoned 
dish, but one fell a victim to its deleterious operation. This ill 
fated young man, was Mr. John Benjamin, whose place of residence 
was, we understand, in North-Carolina. The poison (supposed 
to be arsenic) was mixed with a dish of hash, for breakfast and 
every person who tasted it, was immediately attacked with violent 
vomiting. As soon as discovered, every precaution was used to 
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prevent its effect, by useing caster oil, abstaining from water &c. 
Mr. Benjamin died in 24 hours after eating the poisoned meat, 
it is supposed, from having indulged in the use of water. The other 
sufferers, (amongst whom was Capt. Latham,) though they under- 
went great pain and suffering, have nearly recovered. This cir- 
cumstance took place when the Maria had been about four days 
out from New-York. 

Very little doubt is entertained that this atrocious act was com- 
mitted by John Gibson, a free black man, cook of the vessel, to 
vent his resentment at having been censured for neglect of duty, 
just before leaving New-York. He was heard to utter some 
threats of this nature whilst there, and on the morning of the above 
catastrophy, he turned a boy out of the cambouse whilst making 
the fatal hash. The unhappy wretch pretended also to have eaten 
of the dish, and affected to vomit, but it was discovered by those 
around him, that it was all sham. He was lodged in the Guard- 
House as soon as the vessel arrived, and has since been fully com- 
mitted for trial. (Tuesday December 17, 1816.) 

Died on Sunday last, Mr. Joseph Flint, aged 56 years. He was 
a native of Boston, but resided in this city for 30 years past; during 
which time he filled the different relations of an honest man, a good 
citizen, a tender husband and affectionate father, in the most 
exemplary manner. His loss is much regretted by his bereaved 
family and friends. 

Died, near Georgetown, S. C. on Saturday last, after a short ill- 
ness Captain John Screven; a gentleman remarkable for his uniform 
integrity and uprightness, and one who shone bright in the fulfil- 
ment of the important and responsible character of a friend. In 
the death of Mr. S. his afflicted widow is deprived of a tender 
husband, and his children of a most affectionate father. (Friday 
December 20, 1816.) 

Died, on Thursday the 19th inst. after a short and painful illness 
Mrs. Sarah Sarzedas, in the 49th year of her age; wife of Dr. David 
Sarzedas of this city. 

The relatives and friends of Mr. & Mrs. Gervais, are requested 
to attend the Funeral of Mrs. Gervais this morning at 10 o’clock, 
from Logan-street, without further notice. (Monday Decem- 
ber 23, 1816.) 

The friends and acquaintances of the late Mrs. Griggs, are 
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requested to attend her Funeral from the house of her sister, 
Mrs. Courtney No. 225, East-Bay, at half past three o’clock, 
without further invitation. (Saturday December 28, 1816.) 

Married—in St. Peter’s Parish, on Wednesday the 18th ultimo, 
by the Rev. Mr. Trowall, Mr. Samuel Bettison to the amiable 
Miss Elizabeth Box, both of this state. 

Married—On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. L. Furman, 
Captain Oliver Fuller, to Mrs. Catherine A. Yoer, all of this City. 

Died—At Black Swamp, St. Peter’s Parish, on the 23rd ultimo, 
after a long illness, Mr. John Hutchinson, aged 61 years. An old 
and respectable inhabitant of that parish. He has left an aged 
widow and three daughters to lament his death, besides numerous 
other relatives. (Saturday January 4, 1817) 

Died—On the 11th ultimo, after a distressing and painful illness, 
which she bore with exemplary patience and resignation, Miss 
Eliza Gibbs in the 21st year of her age. Eulogy and verse. 
(Monday January 6, 1817) 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Capt Henry D. and Mrs. 
Mary B. Hill, as well as those of Henry Inglesby, are respectfully 
invited to attend the funeral of Mrs. Hill, from her late residence 
No. 98 East Bay. This afternoon at three o’clock. 

Died—At Horse-Savanna, on the 6th inst. Mr. William Miles, 
of a severe illness. Wednesday morning, January 8, 1817. 

Died, on Tuesday evening last, of the consumption, Mrs. Moore, 
of Boston, (formerly Mrs. Woodham, of the Theatre). This lady 
had visited our city, in the hope that the mildness of the climate 
would restore her health, which has been for some time on the 
decline; but in vain. Mrs. M. was formerly an engaging and 
favorite actress on the Charleston boards. Thursday, Janu- 
ary 9, 1817. 

Died, on Friday, the 3d instant, William Sanders Osborn, Esq. 
the second son of the late Colonel Osborn. This gentleman was 
one of those brave Americans, who upheld the rights, and extended 
the fame of their Country, in the brillant war with Tripoli. Being 
a marine officer on board the Philadelphia, he shared the disaster 
she suffered; and the rigid confinement of eighteen months, im- 
planted the seeds of disease which eventuated in his dissolution— 
his amiableness of disposition educed the esteem of all with whom 
he was connected. Friday, January 10, 1817. 
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Capt. Gordon, late commander of the Constellation frigate, died 
at Messina September last after a long illness, universally regretted. 
Capt. Crane succeeds him in the Constellation. Saturday, 
January 11, 1817. 

The friends and acquaintances of the late Major George Reid, 
and of Mrs. Ann Reid, are requested to attend the funeral of their 
daughter, Miss Isabella Reid, from the residence of her Mother, 
No. 29 East Bay, at 10 o’clock this morning. Monday, Janu- 
ary 13, 1817. 

Married—On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. John Joseph 
Carmona, of Cadiz, Mr. E. B. Raynal, Merchant, to Miss Maria 
Saint Esprit Castel, both of this city. Tuesday, January 14, 1817. 

Died—in this city on the 7th instant, in the 35th year of her age, 
Mrs Mary Moore, wife of Colonel Abraham Moore, of Massa- 
chusetts. . .. Remains were interred in Church Yard of St. Michaels 
on the 9th instant. 

Another Revolutionary patriot gone! Died at his residence in 
York District, So. Carolina, on the ist of Dec. Col. William Hill, 
in the 76th year of his age. 

Died—At Milledgeville (Geo.) on the 6th inst. after a long and 
most painful illness, General Jett Thomas of that place. Wednes- 
day, January 15, 1817. 

Married, on Sunday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Frost, Andre 
Mathieu, Esq., Merchant, of Salisbury, N. C. to Mrs. Mary Reid, 
of this city. Thursday, January 16, 1817. 

Died—On Saturday, the 28th ult. at his residence at Hamilton 
College, in the State of New York, after a short, but severe attack 
of fever, the Rev. Doctor Backus, President of that Institution. 
Friday, January 17, 1817. 

Died—On Saturday evening last, Mr. James Elsinore, aged 31 
years, a native of this city. A gentleman, whose amiable and 
cheerful manners, endeared him to all his acquaintances. Tues- 
day, January 21, 1817. 

The Friends and Acquaintances of Mrs. Ann Galbraith, are 
invited to attend her Funeral from her late residence, No. 15 
George-street, without further invitation, This Afternoon at 
3 o’clock. 

Died—At New Haven, on the 11th inst. the Rev. Dr. Timothy 
Dwight, President of Yale College, aged 65 years. 
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Died—In Rockingham County, N. C., on the 29th of November, 
the Rev. Thomas Mullins, in the 80th year of his age; he had 
been a member of the Baptist Society about sixty years, and nearly 
that length of time in the Ministry. Wednesday, January 22, 1817 


(To be continued) 














